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In  publishing  these  observations,  I have  taken 
a wider  range  than  would  be  suitable  in  a Lecture 
to  a class  of  Students.  The  additional  matter  is 
put  into  a Postscript  and  Notes. 


OBSERVATIONS 


ON 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 


I have  undertaken  to  begin  the  business  of  this 
Session  with  an  Introductory  Lecture,  and  have 
chosen  for  its  subject  Medical  Education.  No 
subject  can  be  so  important  to  you  who  are  about  to 
make  Medicine  and  Surgery  the  business  of  your 
lives.  And  to  the  Public  it  is  of  no  less — nay, 
perhaps  it  should  be  regarded  of  greater  real  im- 
portance, since  upon  the  proper  training  of  medical 
men,  and  the  knowledge  and  the  habits  which  are  its 
results,  depend  not  only  their  fitness  to  treat  efficiently 
an  attack  of  illness  when  it  has  arisen,  but  their 
ability  to  show  how  disease  may  be  averted, — how 
the  sources  of  disease  may  be  avoided  or  removed, 
or  rendered  powerless.  Independently  too  of  all 
question  of  disease,  upon  the  proper  training  of 
medical  men  must  depend,  in  a great  measure,  the 
knowledge  which  ought  to  pervade  the  community 
of  the  means  of  preserving  health  and  vigour.  In- 
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asnracli  then  as  it  comprehends  everything  needed 
to  enable  the  medical  practitioner  to  guide  the 
public  safely  as  to  all  that  will  preserve  health,  and 
all  that  will  restore  it  when  impaired,  if  restoration 
be  possible,  medical  education  must  spread  over  a 
large  field  of  knowledge.  We  shall  find  that  it 
does. 

Increased  attention  has  been  given  to  the  whole 
subject  recently ; and  the  time  is,  I believe,  oppor- 
tune for  considering  some  portions  of  that  whole  on 
such  an  occasion  as  the  present.  Recently  there 
has  been  instituted  by  the  Legislature  a “ Council 
of  Medical  Education  and  Registration.”  It  may  be 
thought  that  the  members  of  that  Council,  without 
any  interference  from  without,  are  all-sufficient ; 
that  they  possess  all  the  knowledge  and  all  the 
judgment  required  for  regulating  every  question 
bearing  on  the  important  matters  which  they  have 
been  appointed  to  direct.  But  in  my  opinion,  the 
existence  of  such  a body, — one  endowed  with  large 
powers,  whose  position  is  altogether  exceptional,  the 
creation  of  which,  with  the  system  of  which  it  forms 
a part,  was,  in  the  judgment  of  many  thinking 
persons,  a measure  of  questionable  wisdom  ; * — the 
very  existence,  I say,  of  such  a body  is  but  a reason 
the  more  for  the  independent  discussion  of  the 
matters  on  which  it  is  authorised  to  legislate.  But 
in  truth,  however  justifiable  would  be,  however 
commendable  might  be,  the  free  discussion  of 


See  Note  A. 
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questions  involving  the  interests  of  the  Public  and 
the  Profession,  which  are  liable  to  be  made  matter  of 
regulation  by  the  Council,  my  course  of  observation 
in  this  place  and  in  this  presence  will  not  trench 
upon  questions  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  such 
a body. 

A General  Council,  leaving  details  to  be  deter- 
mined by  examining  corporations  and  by  schools, 
would,  I presume,  be  best  and  most  usefully  engaged 
in  planning  an  outline  of  education,  a comprehensive 
one,  with  some  prominent  landmarks  clearly  laid 
down.  Thus : — 

A Council  of  Education  would  doubtless  require 
that  the  general  or  preliminary  education  of  the 
student  of  medicine  should  be  adequately  provided 
for. 

It  would  in  all  likelihood  declare  it  to  be  essential 
that  the  course  of  general  education,  and  examina- 
tions testing  it,  should  precede  medical  studies.* 

It  would  be  very  likely  to  fix  the  minimum  period 
of  medical  study. 

A General  Council  would  in  all  probability  en- 
courage the  practical  study  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, as  distinguished  from  the  study  by  lectures 
and  in  books. f 

A Council  would,  we  may  suppose,  see  that 
reasonable  arrangements  were  made  for  the  exami- 
nations of  candidates  for  a Degree  or  Diploma  carry- 
ing with  it  the  licence  to  practise.  The  chief,  cer- 


* See  Note  B. 


t See  Note  D. 
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tainly  an  indispensable,  condition  of  which  would  he 
the  complete  independence  of  the  Examiners, — their 
freedom  from  all  sources  of  bias  or  partiality  of  any 
kind.* 

For  myself,  who  would  now  venture  to  express 
the  opinions  I have  formed  upon  some  of  those 
topics,  I would,  at  the  outset,  say  that,  whether  as 
regards  our  concerns  within  these  walls  or  without, 
the  whole  are  far  from  being  new  to  me.  It  is  known 
to  some  friends  here  that  in  former  years  I had 
the  honour  and  the  great  labour  of  teaching  large 
numbers  in  this  College,  and  in  that  department 
which,  more  than  any  other,  brings  the  teacher  into 
close  relation  with  the  pupils.  It  is  also  known  to 
some  that  several  years  ago,  the  Legislature  being 
then  engaged  in  considering  questions  affecting 
medical  education  and  medical  institutions,  I took 
occasion  to  address  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
had  charge  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  profession, 
some  observations  on  the  measures  then  under  con- 
sideration.! 

And  now  to  my  undertaking.  In  dealing  with 
the  questions  which  come  under  notice,  I shall  not 
speak  in  generalities.  The  whole  is  matter  of  detail, 
and  I shall  occupy  your  attention  with  detail.  Thus 
only  can  I expect  to  make  what  I have  to  say  in 
any  degree  useful.  In  order  to  bring  what  I shall 

* See  Note  C. 

t “Observations  on  the  Education  and  Examinations  for  Degrees  in 
Medicine,”  &c.  &c.  “ In  a Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Graham, 

Bart. , then  Secretary  of  State.  ” London:  Murray.  1845. 
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submit  for  consideration  to-day,  the  more  completely 
before  you,  I propose  to  notice  the  progress  of 
medical  education  in  London,  stating  briefly, 

1st.  What  it  was  in  former,  but  not  remote 
times  : 

2nd.  What  it  has  become,  or  now  is. 

3rd.  I shall  then  endeavour  to  gather  from  the 
past  and  the  present,  something,  some  facts  or 
principles,  to  govern  our  proceedings  for  the  imme- 
diate future  ; and  shall  venture  to  make  a suggestion 
or  two  as  to  the  changes  which  the  progress  of 
events  in  my  judgment  renders  expedient. 

4th.  When  the  work  to  be  done  has  been  con- 
sidered, then,  lastly,  will  find  their  proper  place 
some  observations  on  the  method  of  study  which  I 
would  recommend  to  pupils,  and  particularly  to 
those  who  now  begin  their  career.  It  is  to  be 
fully  understood  that  for  every  opinion  expressed 
by  me  and  for  every  suggestion  offered  I alone  am 
responsible. 

No  long  time  has  elapsed  since  schools  of  medicine 
in  the  present,  the  now  common  understanding  of 
the  term,  were  instituted  in  this  country.  It  was 
not  till  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  that  there 
was  in  London  any  regular  body  of  teachers  asso- 
ciated together  in  any  form  as  a school.  There 
were  indeed,  here  and  there,  individual  teachers  of 
great  reputation.  But  a very  few  facts  will  show 
the  small  amount  of  teaching  by  lectures  in  London 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
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We  are  told*  that  “the  syllabus  of  Mr.  Brom- 
field’s  Lectures  (1743)  including  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery, comprises  the  whole  in  38  ; that  of  Dr.  Nicholls 
(1743)  proposes  anatomy,  physiology,  the  general 
principles  of  pathology  and  midwifery,  to  be  com- 
pleted in  39  lectures ; and  the  Syllabus  of  Mr. 
Nourse,  in  1748,  ‘ Totam  rem  Anatomicain  com- 
plectens,’  has  23  lectures.” 

The  quality  of  the  lectures  of  that  period  may  be 
judged  of  by  some  observations  of  William  Hunter, 
who  began  to  lecture  on  anatomy  and  surgery  in 
London  in  1745. 

“In  the  course  of  my  own  studies,”  he  says,  “ I 
attended,  as  diligently  as  the  generality  of  students 
do,  one  of  the  most  reputable  courses  of  anatomy 
in  Europe.  There  I learned  a good  deal  by  my 
ears,  but  almost  nothing  by  my  eyes  ; and  therefore 
hardly  anything  to  the  purpose.  The  defect  was 
that  the  professor  was  obliged  to  demonstrate  all 
the  parts  of  the  body,  except  the  bones,  nerves,  and 
vessels,  upon  one  dead  body. 

“ There  was  a foetus  for  the  nerves  and  blood 
vessels ; and  the  operations  of  surgery  were  ex- 
plained, to  very  little  purpose  indeed,  upon  a dog. 
And  in  the  whole  course  which  I attended  in  London, 
which  was  by  far  the  most  reputable  that  was  given 
here,  the  professor  used  only  two  dead  bodies  in  his 
course.  The  consequence  was,  that  at  one  of  these 
places  all  was  harangue— very  little  was  distinctly 


* Chevalier’s  ‘ ‘ Hunterian  Oration,  ” p.  27. 
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seen  ; in  the  other,  the  course  was  contracted  into 
too  small  a compass  of  time,  and  therefore  several 
material  points  of  anatomy  were  left  out  altogether.” 
— Two  Introductory  Lectures , pp.  88-9. 

There  could  not  have  been  any  real  dissection  by 
students  themselves  at  that  time. 

At  a later  period  (1784),  Cline  lectured  on  ana- 
tomy, physiology,  and  surgery  as  one  course.  He 
was  a very  able  man.  Sir  A.  Cooper,  who  was  his 
apprentice,  acknowledged  a large  debt  of  gratitude 
to  his  teaching. 

Cline,  I may  add,  published  nothing,  and  this 
did  much  for  Cooper,  as  he  himself  avowed.  For 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  practical  lectures 
which  Cooper  or  “ The  Lancet  ” published,  the  pre- 
cepts which  he  taught  (I  do  not  include  original 
researches)  were  derived  in  large  measure  from  his 
master  and  from  tradition  in  the  hospital.  The 
same,  indeed,  is  to  be  said  of  very  much  that  is  put 
forth  by  individuals  in  general  treatises.  And  most 
probably  it  is  the  better  for  being  so,  since  the  rules 


* William,  the  elder  Hunter,  received  a good  general  education  in 
Glasgow,  being  at  first  intended  for  the  Church.  Changing  his  mind  as  to 
a profession,  he  became  a pupil  of  Cullen,  at  Hamilton,  for  three  years  ; 
then,  after  spending  a winter  at  Edinburgh,  he  came  to  London.  Here  he 
became  a Member  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons,  and  was  the  assistant  of 
Douglas  for  a time.  He  taught  operative  surgery  in  succession  to  Sharpe, 
but  soon  devoted  himself  to  cultivating  and  teaching  anatomy  in  conjunc- 
tion with  surgery.  His  practice  at  first  was  as  a surgeon  and  accoucheur, 
but  his  attention  wras  before  long  confined  to  midwifery.  W.  Hunter  was 
the  first,  or  among  the  first,  to  recognise  the  importance  of  a museum  in 
illustrating  lectures.  He  formed  a good  one,  which  has  long  been  at 
Glasgow. 
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of  practice  have  the  advantage  in  that  case  of 
having  stood  the  test  of  time. 

About  the  same  period  Abernethy  began  his  pro- 
fessional life,  and  then  there  was  no  class  even  of 
anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  He  became 
the  apprentice  of  Sir  C.  Blicke,  one  of  the  surgeons 
of  that  hospital  (1779)  about  eighty  years  ago. 

Though  Pott  delivered  some  lectures  on  surgery 
at  the  Hospital,  the  school  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
could  not  be  said  then  to  have  any  existence,  so  far 
as  any  course  of  medical  education  was  concerned. 
In  short,  at  that  time  the  communication  of  instruc- 
tion by  lectures  was  merely  an  accident,  taken  up  by 
individuals  and  for  individual  branches  of  medical 
knowledge  according  to  their  tastes  or  their  desire 
of  distinction  by  that  means. 

Yet  that  was  no  remote  time.  Eighty  or  a 
hundred  years  make  but  a short  space  in  the  history 
of  a profession.  One  of  those  two  last  named  dis- 
tinguished men  (Abernethy),  I may  mention,  was 
the  immediate  predecessor  of  the  present  distin- 
guished Senior  Surgeon  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hos- 
pital ; and  of  the  other  (Mr.  Cline)  I have  heard  a 
hi'di  euloffiiun  in  this  room  from  the  chairman  of 

O o 

one  of  our  academical  meetings,  who  spoke  with 
warmth  of  him  as  his  personal  friend  in  early  life, 
and  with  gratitude  of  his  professional  skill.  The 
speaker  on  that  occasion,  Dr.  Lushington,  is  now  a 
Judge  presiding  in  one  of  our  High  Courts  of  Justice. 

I have  said  that  there  was  no  school  of  medicine, 
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no  teaching  even  of  anatomy,  at  St.  Bartholomew’s, 
when  Abernethy  was  a pupil ; but  matters  were  soon 
changed  and  he  himself  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  teachers  and  most  distinguished  surgeons  in 
London  in  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present. 

He  lectured  on  anatomy,  physiology,  and  surgery. 
Although,  through  the  whole  of  that  time,  the 
arrangements  for  teaching  were  very  meagre,  there 
had,  nevertheless,  been  large  progress  in  scientific 
discovery.  The  genius  of  J olm  Hunter  and  of  Hew- 
son,  sheds  a lustre  on  the  history  of  the  anatomical 
and  physiological  research  of  the  period  ; while  the 
former  and  his  disciples  laid  deep  and  broad  the 
foundations  of  scientific  surgery. 

You  will  observe  that  I speak  of  progress  in 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  surgery.  Those  young 
men,  who  then  and  long  after,  while  students 
elsewhere,  visited  the  London  hospitals  for  a 
season,  came  here  on  account  of  their  repute  as 
schools  of  anatomy  and  surgery.  During  the  whole 
of  the  period  we  have  had  under  review,  there 
was  little  else  to  speak  of.  Medicine  was  but  little 
taught,  and  the  little  was  intended  for  the  general 
practitioner— then  called  apothecary — whose  studies 
at  a school  needed  not,  at  that  time,  to  extend 
beyond  six  or  twelve  months.  The  physician  then 
was,  in  a sense,  foreign  to  London.  He  received 
but  little  of  his  education  here,  for  he  was  compelled 
to  resort  to  other  places  for  the  doctor’s  degree. 
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His  academical  home,  his  “ Alma  Mater,”  was  else- 
where. London  was  but  his  “ place  of  business.” 
One  physician  at  that  time  not  uncommonly  lectured 
on  medicine,  on  chemistry,  and  on  “ Materia  Medica,” 
in  addition  to  performing  his  duties  at  the  hospital. 
Everything  that  was  done  was  due  however  to 
individual  exertion ; and  much  difficulty  still  existed 
from  the  want  of  adequate  means  to  study  practical 
anatomy.  The  Legislature  and  the  Government  of 
the  country,  so  far  from  lending  any  assistance,  had 
constructed  such  a law,  or  left  the  law  in  such  a 
state,  as  to  make  anatomical  study  still  most  difficult. 
It  was  practised  at  all  only  by  means  which  were 
repulsive  to  all  right  feeling. 

While  medical  or  rather  surgical  education  was 
here  struggling  with  difficulties,  and  for  the  most 
part  fitfully  conducted  by  detached  individuals,  it 
was  on  a very  different  footing  in  Paris.  The 
school  of  medicine  there  was  very  completely 
organised.  The  hospitals  were  combined  under 
one  administration,  and  ample  means  were  provided 
for  the  practical  study  of  anatomy.  All  was  directed 
by  the  central  government. 

But  through  a great  part  of  the  time  we  have 
under  review,  France  and  the  whole  of  Europe  was 
closed  to  us  by  the  long-continued  war  ; and  there 
had,  therefore,  been  no  interchange  of  scientific 
knowledge  during  many  years  between  England 
and  continental  countries.  At  length,  when  peace 
was  established,  after  the  close  of  the  Peninsular 
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War,  the  medical  men  and  students  who  visited  the 
school  of  Paris,  found  that  some  branches  of 
medical  science  had  been  much  advanced  there ; 
and  they  found  a fully  organised  system  of  educa- 
tion. Plappily  too  they  could  avail  themselves  of 
its  advantages  fully,  for  it  is  not  with  our  studies 
as  with  those  of  some  other  professions.  There  is 
one  system  of  laws  for  France,  another  for  England, 
another  even  for  Scotland ; while  there  is  but  one  ana- 
tomy, one  physiology,  one  surgery  for  all  the  world. 
It  soon  became  a custom  for  English  students  to 
complete  their  studies  in  the  School  of  Paris.  My 
predecessor  in  the  Professorship  of  Anatomy  of  this 
College,  and  others  as  well  as  he,  had,  before  he 
came  to  London,  lived  for  some  years  in  Paris,  and 
there  taught  anatomy  to  English  students. 

In  Paris,  anatomy  had  been  cultivated  with  great 
zeal,  and  under  very  favourable  circumstances. 
English  students  became  familiar  with  the  works 
of  Bichat,  Boyer,  Sabatier,  and  others.  The  detailed 
descriptions,  and  the  rigid  forms  of  these  and  other 
French  anatomical  writers,  with,  in  a measure,  the 
very  language  little  changed,  came  to  be  adopted  by 
English  students ; and  the  anatomy  of  the  tissues — 
general  anatomy  as  it  was  called — was  introduced 
here  with  the  works  of  Bichat  and  Beclard. 

Any  person,  curious  in  such  matters,  who  com- 
pares the  anatomical  descriptions  of  organs  in  Fyfe’s 
Anatomy  with  Boyer’s  and  Gavard’s,  will  be  made 
fully  aware  of  the  difference  between  the  English 
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and  French  books  in  use  at  that  time.  As  regards 
practical  anatomy,  those  who  had  dissected  in  the 
schools  of  this  country,  will  remember  what  the 
difference  was  when  they  reached  Paris.  It  was  in 
this  matter,  in  the  facilities  for  dissection  and  prac- 
tising the  operations  of  surgery  on  the  dead  body, 
that  the  young  English  surgeon  gained  advantage — 
a very  great  advantage — by  visiting  Paris.  The 
science,  and  the  practice  of  surgery  in  England 
during  the  time  we  have  been  reviewing, — the 
period  of  the  war,  and  immediately  after  its  cessa- 
tion,— had  reached,  I have  already  said,  a high 
degree  of  excellence,  under  the  influence  of  Hunter 
and  his  followers.  There  was  comparatively  little  to 
be  learned  by  English  surgeons,  as  surgeons,  from 
the  newly-opened  continent.  Perhaps  it  might  fairly 
be  added,  that  there  was  not  a little  which  might 
have  been  transferred  from  English  surgery  advan- 
tageously to  her  foreign  neighbours.  But  it  was  not 
so  in  medicine,  using  the  word  in  its  restricted  sense. 
The  young  physician  found  in  Paris  much  to  learn, 
especially  in  diagnosis  of  disease,  and  morbid  anatomy. 
Percussion,  Auenbrugger’s  discovery,  was  then 
adopted  by  us  from  France  ; and  Laennec  was  busy 
teaching  his  great  method  of  Auscultation.  * The 
very  careful  examination  of  bodies,  in  order  to  verify 

* Aueubrugger — “Inventum  Novum  ex  Percussione  Thoracis  Humani 
ut  signo  abstrusos  Pectoris  Morbos  (letegendi.  ” 1761. 

Corvisart — “Nouvelle  Methode  pour  reconnoitre  les  Maladies  Internes 
de  la  Poitrine.  Par  Avenbrugger.”  French  Translation.  1808. 

Laennec — “ De  1’Auscultation  Mediate.”  1819.  Translated  into  English 
by  J.  Forbes.  1821. 
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diagnosis,  was  another  characteristic  of  the  Parisian 
hospitals,  as  I have  often  heard  from  students  of 
that  day,  who  were  grateful  to  that  school  for  much 
solid  information. 

The  English  school  of  medicine  had  soon  after- 
wards to  give  in  return  for  Laennec’s  discovery  the 
great  researches  of  Bright  and  of  Prout. 

It  must  he  admitted,  however,  that  the  condition 
of  things  in  the  schools,  I mean  the  teaching  places 
of  Paris  and  London,  was  at  that  time  very  different, 
as  regards  the  completeness  of  their  organisation. 
But  while  the  fact  is  admitted,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  how  that  everything  here  was  the  work 
of  single  persons,  unaided  by  the  Government,  or 
by  the  Public;  while  all  in  France  was  provided  by 
the  State.  It  will  show  how  this  worked  if  I select 
a single  example,  if  I compare  the  position  of  two 
great  men,  Cuvier  and  John  Hunter.  The  great 
French  naturalist  had  everything  required  for  his 
researches  brought  to  his  hand:  a large  museum,  rare 
animals  from  all  countries,  assistants,  and  all  other 
aids,  together  with  the  means  of  his  own  living  pro- 
vided. The  daily  duties  of  his  office  suggested  and 
supplied  opportunities  of  distinction  : and  his  genius 
and  industry  were  worthy  of  all  that,  and  of  more,  if 
more  could  be.  The  English  naturalist  was  a sur- 
geon ; he  had  to  work  all  day  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  in  the  hospital  and  out  of  it ; and  some, 
now  present  here,  know  what  the  practice  of  a sur- 
geon is — how  it  works  the  mind  and  wears  it. 
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Hunter’s  hard-got  gains  were  spent  in  buying 
animals  from  menageries,  and  in  buying  the  other 
treasures  which  he  collected — all  that  he  amassed 
in  his  great  museum.  His  assistants,  artists, — all 
were  paid  for  by  himself,  out  of  the  receipts  for  his 
daily  labours.  It  was  at  night,  while  other  men 
slept,  that  he  dissected,  and  described,  and  inter- 
preted what  he  observed.  As  it  was  with  those  two 
great  men,  so  was  it  with  all  others,  and  all  else 
in  their  respective  countries. 

But  to  return.  Considering  all  the  circumstances, 
including  the  new  activity  in  the  medical  mind,  the 
time  seemed  to  have  become  ripe  for  $ change  in 
London  — ripe  for  a more  completely  organised 
system  of  medical  as  well  as  surgical  education- 
in  which  medicine,  and  medical  sciences,  should 
receive  as  much  attention  as  was  hitherto  given  to 
anatomy  and  surgery. 

It  was  at  that  conjuncture  that  this  College  was 
founded  (1828).  The  founders  were  men  holding  a 
very  conspicuous  position,  politically  and  socially,  in 
the  country. 

Their  object  was  to  found  a school  in  which 
all  the  branches  of  a liberal  education  should 
be  accessible  in  London,  in  which  literature 
and  the  natural  sciences,  and  law,  and  medicine, 
should  be  taught  in  all  their  details  by  a body 
of  professors,  with  suitable  libraries,  with  ample 
store  of  scientific  apparatus,  with  illustrative 
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Their  object  likewise  was — so  I have  read  in  the 
statements  issued  at  the  time — that  a University 
should  be  established  now  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  great  metropolis,  and  degrees  con- 
ferred in  arts,  in  laws,  and  in  medicine,  on  young- 
men  educated  in  London. 

The  regulations  made  by  the  council  for  the  guid- 
ance of  teachers — I speak  of  the  faculty  of  medicine, 
with  which  I am  now  concerned — were  well  con- 
ceived, and  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  time.  The 
courses  of  instruction  were  made  commensurate  with 
the  then  comparatively  advanced  state  of  scientific 
knowledge  ; and  no  professor  was  permitted  to  teach 
more  than  a single  subject ; so  that  instead  of  che- 
mistry or  medicine  being  taught  in  30  or  36  lec- 
tures, and  anatomy  and  physiology  being  taught 
together  in  one  course  twice  over  in  a single  session, 
a much  larger  time  was  given  to  each  ; so  that 
instead  of  two  teachers,  as  had  often  happened, 
signing  all  the  certificates  required  by  the  candidate 
for  a diploma,  the  energies  of  several  persons  were 
engaged  in  the  course  of  instruction.  At  the  same 
time  a system  of  weekly  examinations  in  the  several 
classes,  and  sessional  examinations  for  honours,  was 
introduced. 

Here  might  be  mentioned  a fact,  because  it  indi- 
cates something  of  the  spirit  with  which  those 
engaged  in  the  new  institution  were  animated.  It 
should  first  be  stated  that  when  this  College  was 
founded,  the  time  required  to  be  spent  at  a school 
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and  hospital  to  qualify  a candidate  for  examination 
at  the  College  of  Surgeons  was  fifteen  months.  A 
less  time  sufficed  for  the  Apothecaries’  Hall.  The 
fact  I allude  to  is  this  : — In  the  second  year  from  the 
opening  of  the  school  (1829-30),  the  newly-made 
professors  sent  an  address  to  the  governing  body, 
stating  their  unanimous  opinion  that  the  time 
allowed  by  the  licensing  corporations  for  attendance 
at  the  schools  by  pupils  intended  for  general  practice 
was  much  too  short.  They  stated  that  it  should  be 
extended  to  three  sessions  instead  of  one  and  a-half ; 
thus,  in  fact,  anticipating  the  very  minimum  which 
was  adopted  afterwards  by  the  corporations,  but 
only  after  the  lapse  of  several  years.  That  address 
of  the  professors  was  approved  by  the  Council,  and 
made  public  at  the  time. 

The  school  was  now  fully  organised.  This,  and 
others  soon  after,  were  in  a very  different  state  of 
organisation  from  any  in  existence  a few  years 
before.  But  London  was  still  a school  of  surgery 
only.  At  least,  it  was  not  complete  as  a school  of 
medicine.  A student  educated  here  could  not  yet 
obtain  a degree  in  medicine.  The  founders  of  this 
College,  as  I have  above  stated,  and  the  professors 
always  declared  that  the  pupils  had  a just  claim  to 
the  full  honours  of  their  profession.  After  much 
labour  and  much  expense  to  the  College,  and  wholly 
through  the  influence  of  the  friends  of  the  College, 
amid  energetic  and  some  strange  opposition,  the 
University  of  London  was  established.  For  the 
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form  that,  institution  lias  assumed,  this  College  or  its 
friends  are  not  in  any  degree  responsible.  It  is 
beyond  doubt  that  the  medical  examinations  of  the 
University  have  been  a great  improvement  among 
the  universities  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  also  beyond 
doubt  that  its  examinations  have  stimulated  to  exer- 
tion a certain  number,  but  as  yet  too  small  a number, 
of  the  medical  students  throughout  the  country.  It 
has,  in  all  probability,  too,  improved  the  tone  of 
teaching  among  the  schools. 

Speaking  here,  or  indeed  anywhere,  I will  say 
but  little  more  of  University  College,  for  I had  the 
honour  to  become  connected  with  it  a few  years 
after  it  was  founded.  One  or  two  facts,  however, 
should  be  stated  in  order  to  complete  the  view  of  the 
point  which  the  system  of  education  reached.  Ana- 
tomy and  physiology  were  at  an  early  period  com- 
bined in  the  actual  course  of  instruction  given  here, 
though  these  sciences  were  not  combined  in  the  ori- 
ginal scheme  of  the  council.  A change  was  soon 
made.  I have  shown  how  anatomical  teaching  gained 
throughout  this  country  by  access  to  the  French 
school.  In  another  neighbouring  state,  Germany,  able 
men  had  been  labouring  sedulously  for  some  years 
in  physiological  and  microscopical  research ; and  it 
occurred  to  a few  of  the  professors  here,  that  the 
earliest  occasion  that  offered  should  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  to  give  extension  to  the  teaching  of  that 
most  important  branch  of  medical  science — the  true 
basis,  as  it  is,  of  rational  medicine. 
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Accordingly  physiology  was  separated  from  ana- 
tomy, except  that  part  of  anatomy  in  inseparable 
alliance  with  it ; and  a professor  was  appointed  who 
happily  was  equal  to  the  highest  expectations  that 
could  be  formed  for  the  exposition  and  the  influence 
of  that  great  science.  But  many  of  you  have  been 
his  pupils.  The  arrangement  made  here  was  at 
once  adopted  in  some  schools,  and  soon  became 
general.  It  should  be  understood  that  physiology  is 
of  value,  not  only  because  of  the  important  know- 
ledge it  imparts,  but  because,  if  rightly  understood 
and  taught,  it  leads  the  pupil  to  think  correctly,  and 
to  reason  accurately  on  the  phenomena  of  life. 

Clinical  medicine,  I should  add,  was  now  syste- 
matically taught  by  a professor  specially  charged 
with  that  trust. 

We  have  now  traced  the  London  school  from  an 
early  condition  to  its  full  development.  We  have 
seen  what  it  had  been  and  what  it  became. 

I would  pause  here  to  inquire  what  the  effect  of 
the  former  system  of  education  on  the  profession 
and  the  public  was,  and  what  the  effect  lias  been  of 
the  new  system.  The  licensing  corporations  were, 
about  the  period  at  which  my  narrative  ended, 
changing  their  rules,  and  augmenting  (too  slowly,  but 
still  augmenting)  the  time  of  study  at  the  hospitals 
and  schools.  The  time  required  to  be  spent  under 
the  old  system  at  a hospital  and  school  (fifteen 
months)  it  is  to  be  understood  was  part  of  a period  of 
six  years,  during  which  the  candidate  for  a diploma 
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was  required  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  medical 
profession.  The  remaining  four  years  and  upwards 
were  passed  in  apprenticeship.  In  a few  cases  the 
apprenticeship  was  spent  in  a hospital,  but  in  far  the 
greater  number  of  instances  was  wasted  with  masters 
from  whom  little  was  learnt.  It  was  this  abuse  of 
apprenticeship  in  the  latter  instance  which  brought 
the  system  into  disrepute,  and  almost  abolished  it. 

Under  the  old  system,  a young  surgeon,  or 
student  of  surgery  in  a hospital,  without  attending 
many  lectures,  learnt  his  profession  by  frequent  dis- 
section, by  work  in  the  wards — medical  as  well  as 
surgical — by  conversation  with  his  master  and  his 
seniors,  the  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  by  his  own 
reading.  He  was,  in  fact,  or  might  have  been,  well 
educated  in  his  profession.  He  was,  moreover,  to 
become  the  consulting  practitioner,  and  he  knew 
that  he  must  obtain  knowledge  and  skill,  for  other- 
wise he  could  not,  among  a number  of  rivals,  expect 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  public  and  the  pro- 
fession. So  Abernethy  learnt  of  Pott  and  Hunter, 
and  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  So  Cline  learnt 
at  St.  Thomas’s  and  of  Hunter ; and  so  Cooper 
learnt  of  Cline  and  of  Hunter,  and  at  Guy’s  hospital. 
Others  in  like  manner. 

But  the  general  practitioners,  the  large  body  of 
the  profession  throughout  the  country — how  was  it 
with  them  under  that  system  ? They  spent  a very 
small  time  at  the  school,  and  heard  lectures,  very  few 
and  very  brief,  and  yet  perhaps  suited  in  number 
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and  brevity  to  the  very  short  period  of  study.  They 
“walked  the  hospitals”  for  a short  season.  Little 
surprise,  then,  that  their  professional  knowledge  and 
skill,  as  a rule,  were  insufficient ; though  doubtless, 
clever  men  would  and  did,  by  native  energy  and 
talent  rise  above  every  deficiency  in  the  system. 
Little  surprise  that,  as  a rule,  the  public  throughout 
the  country  was  not  well  served. 

Now  as  to  the  new  system,  with  a short  ap- 
prenticeship or  pupilage — in  many  cases  well  spent, 
in  acquiring  rudimentary  knowledge — with  the  much 
longer  time  of  study  at  a school  and  hospital,  the 
better  organised  plan  of  education,  the  counsel  of 
experienced  physicians  and  surgeons  communicated 
to  many  at  one  time,  in  the  lecture-room  or  in  the 
ward,  instead  of  being  spoken  to  an  individual 
apprentice  or  two ; with  the  greater  knowledge  of 
hospital  business ; with  last,  but  not  least  important, 
the  longer  residence  in  an  atmosphere  of  practical 
knowledge  and  work.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
though  by  the  one  system  a few  became  capable  and 
even  distinguished,  by  the  other  system,  while  the 
few  are  at  least  no  less  capable  than  before,  the 
many  have  been  raised  to  a very  much  higher 
position.  And  this  is  exactly  what  the  public 
wanted — exactly  what  was  desired  by  the  founders 
of  this  College,  as  I read  in  the  documents  of  that 
day. 

The  public  has  a right  to  expect  that  throughout 
the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  army  and  navy,  where 


all,  or  nearly  all,  must  practice  every  branch  of 
the  profession,  must  be  general  practitioners : lias  a 
right,  I say,  to  expect  that  the  village  surgeon  or 
parochial  surgeon,  or  assistant  army  or  navy  surgeon, 
shall  be  equal  to  all  ordinary  emergencies.  The 
public  has  a right  to  expect  that  it  shall  not  be  a 
calamity,  medical  or  surgical,  to  live  in  a district  of 
this  country  remote  from  the  great  haunts  of  men, 
or  in  a corner  of  a distant  colony. 

And  now  as  to  the  future.  Progress  has  been 
less  or  more  constantly  noted  in  our  whole  retro- 
spect. Is  progress  to  cease  ? or  are  we  not,  from 
time  to  time,  to  take  note  of  events,  of  what  is 
passing  around  us  among  other  institutions,  or  in 
the  public  mind ; and  then,  seeking  to  comprehend 
what  the  commonweal  requires  of  us,  endeavour 
to  provide  for  it? 

With  that  view  before  me,  I would  single  out  one 
subject  which,  though  in  a sense  or  in  a degree  it 
may  said  to  be  as  old  as  the  existence  of  the  first 
rational  human  being,  has  happily  grown  in  recent 
times  into  such  proportions  as  to  assume  almost  the 
magnitude  and  the  port  of  a separate  branch  of 
knowledge  : I allude  to  the  means  of  preserving 
health  and  of  restoring  it,  by  attention  to  natural 
circumstances : in  fact,  the  practical  application  of 
the  facts  and  principles  of  a large  physiology  to  the 
preservation  of  health  and  vigour  as  well  as  to  the 
removal  of  disease.  To  this  topic  a teacher  of 
general  pathology  directs  less  or  more  of  his  con- 
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sideration  in  liis  lectures,  as  his  time  admits,  as 
every  clinical  teacher  indeed  must  at  intervals  and  in 
detail.  Every  practitioner,  too,  as  he  advances  in 
life,  creates  for  himself  a body  of  doctrine,  and  some 
general  rules  regarding  it,  which  he  applies  in  his 
practice.  In  my  mind,  however,  it  would  now  be 
expedient  to  direct  especial  attention  to  the  subject 
as  a whole,  so  that  every  young  man  as  he  enters 
upon  the  business  of  life — when  he  first  engages  in 
practice — should  start  from  the  advanced  point  which 
knowledge  has  reached  by  the  labour  of  many  from 
many  sides. 

The  science  of  health  (“  Hygiene ,”  the  French 
name  it)  embraces  very  many  details.  I may  men- 
tion a few : the  construction  of  houses,  the  soil  on 
which  they  are  built,  the  ventilation,  the  admission  of 
sunlight,  sewers,  the  water,  the  quality  of  all  articles 
of  food,  the  clothing,  the  influence  of  trades  or  occu- 
pations ; in  illness,  the  details  of  hospital  construc- 
tion and  management,  house  construction  as  well, 
the  diet,  and  all  other  circumstances  which  affect 
the  patient.  It  is  now  better  known  than  ever 
before  to  the  observing  practitioner,  and  more  and 
more  known  as  his  experience  widens,  how  much 
his  success  in  the  treatment  of  disease  depends  on 
the  careful  direction  of  all  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  patient,  on  this  and  on  regimen  rather 
than  drugs ; and  how  much,  where  drugs  are  most 
useful,  their  influence  is  aided  by  careful  manage- 
ment in  other  respects. 
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It  seems  strange,  and  is  no  less  true  than  strange, 
that  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  in 
the  means  of  preserving  the  health  of  men,  should 
arise  from  grievous  disaster — from  the  ravages  of 
cholera  and  of  war.  Men  die  in  large  numbers 
throughout  the  country  from  disease  wholly  pre- 
ventible.  But  they  drop  off  noiselessly  here  and 
there ; and  it  is  not  till  large  numbers  fall  suddenly, 
and  at  one  place,  that  attention  is  aroused.  It 
appears  to  require  a human  hecatomb  to  human 
ignorance  to  procure  for  men  the  full  use  of  the 
natural  means  of  health, — to  free  them  from  the 
sources  of  disease. 

Amid  all  the  evils  which  directly  result  from  it, 
war  has  at  all  times  been  shown,  by  thoughtful 
observers,  to  carry,  with  those  evils,  some  beneficial 
effects.  Civilisation,  with  its  useful,  and  I must  add, 
its  pernicious  attendants — its  vices — has  in  all  ages 
passed  from  the  victors  to  the  vanquished,  from 
the  civilised  (so  named)  to  the  uncivilised.  But 
independently  of  that  effect,  independently  likewise 
of  what  may  be  transmitted  from  one  nation  to 
the  other,  war  is  attended  with  some  lesser  benefits 
not  unworthy  of  note  to  us.  An  example  will  be 
afforded  by  observation  of  the  dress  of  men  in  this 
country.  It  is,  I believe,  historically  correct  to  say 
that  the  dress  of  English  soldiers,  and  of  English- 
men generally,  before  the  Peninsular  War,  and  after 
it,  was  very  different ; improved  after  it  on  the 
score  of  convenience  and  comfort.  I need  only 
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refer  to  the  long  hoots  making  way  for  those  named 
after  the  great  captain  of  our  army,  with  other 
corresponding  changes ; and  the  soaped  and  pow- 
dered hair,  and  the  queue,  at  the  same  time  giving 
place  to  the  simple  crop.  So  too,  in  the  Crimean 
War,  the  very  proper  disuse  of  the  razor  in  the 
cold,  and  damp,  and  misery  of  the  campaign,  was 
followed  by  results  at  home,  of  which  evidence  is 
everywhere.  The  dress,  also,  generally  has  been 
changed,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  cause,  to 
a simpler  and  easier  form. 

The  matter,  however,  which  I desire  especially 
to  press  on  your  attention  is,  that  the  disasters  of 
the  Crimea  forced  upon  those  in  authority  many 
improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  soldier.  The 
death-roll  of  an  army  in  war  is  known  to  have  been 
at  all  times  filled,  in  much  its  larger  part,  not  by  the 
weapons  of  the  enemy,  but  by  the  effect  of  exposure 
to  atmospheric  changes,  and  the  various  privations 
of  the  bivouack ; at  the  same  time,  the  able  statistics 
of  the  diseases  of  soldiers  throw  a clear  light  on 
evils  of  some  of  the  home  and  foreign  stations  of 
the  army.  It  is  now  known  that  a soldier  costs 
the  State  no  small  sum  of  money,  and  that  it  is  not 
an  economy,  but  an  actual  waste  of  money  as  well 
as  of  life,  not  to  give  good  heed  to  the  soldier’s 
health.  Accordingly  attention  has  been  fully  aroused, 
and  much  improvement  has  been  made.  The  food, 
the  clothing,  the  lodging,  the  education,  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  soldier,  are  now  prudently  cared  for. 
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In  addition,  a special  school  has  been  established, 
in  which  subjects,  important  in  military  surgery,  are 
well  taught  to  the  young  army  surgeon.  In  all  that 
concerns  the  subject  now  before  us,  the  health  of 
the  soldier,  those  young  men  are  under  the  guidance 
of  our  able  and  accomplished  Emeritus  Professor, — 
Dr.  Parkes.  All  this  is  as  it  should  be. 

But,  I would  ask,  is  it  the  soldier  only  who  has 
a claim  to  all  that  care  ? Are  those  from  whom 
soldiers  are  made  to  be  neglected  ? Is  it  of  no 
importance  how  the  labourer  is  fed,  and  lodged,  and 
amused?  Is  the  proper  construction  of  the  barrack 
to  be  provided  for,  and  the  construction  of  the  cot- 
tage of  the  poor  man  to  be  unheeded?  [Note  E.] 

The  full  consideration  of  this  grave  matter  is, 
however,  for  statesmen,  and  for  the  public — the  potent 
public  opinion  which  moves  and  controls  statesmen. 
For  us — for  those  charged  with  medical  education — 
our  part  is  plain.  It  is  to  take  care  that,  in  so  far 
as  we  can  effect  it,  wherever  improvement  sets  in, 
those  of  our  number  who  are  at  hand,  shall  be  ready 
with  the  full  knowledge  needed  to  guide  its  course 
aright.  One  most  important  branch  of  the  subject, 
the  diet  of  all  classes,  rich  and  poor,  in  health  and 
in  disease,  still  much  requires,  and  will,  I hope,  soon 
receive  large  and  many-sided  investigation.  I would, 
further,  only  express  the  opinion,  that  sanitary 
science, — so  it  is  sometimes  named, — seems  now  to  be 
entitled  to  formal  recognition,  and  to  some  space  in 
a course  of  medical  education. 
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But,  without  any  addition,  the  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion is  very  comprehensive. 

Lectures  at  College. 

Anatomy. 

Physiology. 

Histology. 

Chemistry. 

Botany. 

Materia  Medica. 

Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy. 
Morbid  Anatomy. 

Medicine. 

Surgery. 

Operative  Surgery. 

Midwifery. 

Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Ophthalmic  Surgery. 

Dental  Surgery. 

Practical  Anatomy. 

Hospital  Practice. 

Medicine  and  Clinical  Lectures. 

Surgery 

Eye  Diseases  ,,  ,, 

Skin  Diseases  ,,  ,, 

The  list  of  the  subjects  is  a long  one  : Much  for 
the  learner  to  do  : The  time  to  do  it  in  short, — short 
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comparatively  with  the  extent  of  the  work.  Those 
who  have  larger  means  or  convenient  position  will 
doubtless  always  prolong  the  time,  and  avail  them- 
selves of  increased  advantages.  But  we  have  to  deal 
with  the  many,  and  with  a minimum  period  of  study. 
It  is  fixed  at  four  years. 

Some  of  the  subjects  written  on  that  table  must 
be  the  life-labour  of  the  practitioner — those  practical 
matters  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  They  are  the 
essential  parts  of  medical  training.  It  is,  or  it 
ought  to  be,  a principle  with  us  that  everything  to 
which  time  is  given  should  be  learnt  as  practically 
as  possible  ; and  again,  that  sufficient  time  should 
be  allowed  out  of  the  allotted  space,  taken,  if  it 
must  be  so,  from  those  alluring  but  still  accessory 
studies  at  the  head  the  list,  to  be  devoted  to  those 
which  are  essential. 

Now  the  several  branches  of  medical  science  here 
set  down  have  in  late  years  been  growing  largely. 
Chemistry — organic  chemistry — has  been  enriched 
with  very  numerous  additions.  So  likewise  have 
histology,  microscopical  morbid  anatomy,  and  others. 
I would  venture  to  suggest  that  as  the  scope  of 
those  various  sciences  has  become  so  vast,  at  the 
same  time  that  more  and  more  time  and  labour  are 
required  in  the  hospital  to  cope  with  the  very  large 
mass  of  knowledge  to  be  worked  out  there  in  the 
diagnosis  and  management  of  disease, — I would,  I 
say,  suggest  that  compression  is  much  needed  some- 
where ; and  where  should  it  be  applied  so  fitly  as  in  the 
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elementary  and  accessory  subjects  ? The  examina- 
tions of  public  boards  will  in  a great  measure  con- 
trol the  teacher — most  of  all  in  London  the  examina- 
tions of  the  University  of  London,  for  none  other 
are  so  extensive,  and  none  other  are  competitive. 
The  rules  of  the  Senate  of  the  University — a body, 
so  far  as  this  matter  is  concerned,  composed  of 
medical  men— are  placed  in  the  hands  of  Examiners, 
who  are  professional  chemists,  professional  com- 
parative anatomists,  and  so  forth.  Now,  without 
meaning  any  disrespect  whatever,  the  chemistry  of 
a physician  or  a surgeon  is  not  the  chemistry  of  a 
chemist.  So,  too,  as  regards  physiology,  compa- 
rative anatomy,  histology.  Those  sciences,  in  the 
understanding  of  one  who  devotes  his  life  to  their 
cultivation,  are  much  more  extensive  and  much 

more  detailed  than  in  the  understanding  of  the 

* 

makers  of  the  rules,  whose  lives  are  spent  in  other 
pursuits.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  student — in 
order  that  he  should  not  he  oppressed  with  the 
burden  of  his  work,  and  in  order  that  whatever  is 
required  of  him  should  he  practically  graven  on  his 
mind  and  become  a part  of  it,  not  merely  got  up 
for  the  occasion  by  rote,  to  drop  out  of  his  memory 
when  the  pressing  purpose  is  past — it  is  with  such 
views  that  I believe  a narrow  limitation  of  those 
subjects  in  examinations  would  he  advantageous. 
It  is  far  better  to  have  a clear  practical  knowledge 
of  a well  selected  part  of  a science  than  an  indistinct 
or  hazy  view  of  the  whole.  I have  been  told  by 
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one  of  tlie  Examiners  of  a department  of  the  public 
service,  on  whose  judgment  I have  implicit  reliance, 
that,  as  a ride,  the  candidates  who  appear  before 
him  have  no  accurate  knowledge  of  any  of  the  sub- 
jects of  examination.  I know  that  the  ablest  and 
best  students  do  not  enter  the  public  service  ; they 
devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  public  in 
another  way.  I know,  too,  that  much  the  larger 
part  of  the  candidates  in  question  are  not  educated 
in  London.*  And  I know  that  we  here  have  but 
little  personal  concern  in  the  matter  of  the  state- 
ment I have  referred  to.  Yet  I believe  the  fact 
to  be  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  teachers. 

And  this  leads  me  to  my  last  suggestion — I would 
rather  say,  matter  for  consideration.  In  the  course 
of  my  observations  I stated  that  many  years  ago 
weekly  class-examinations  and  sessional  examinations 
for  honours  were  introduced  here  ; and  I believe  that 
the  plan  was  soon  generally  adopted  in  other  schools. 
At  that  time  the  examinations,  as  well  as  the  system 
of  instruction,  were  in  advance  of  the  examinations  of 
the  Licensing  Corporations  and  of  the  Public  Service : 
I question  if  they  are  so  now.  Lately  much  improve- 
ment has  been  made  by  all  such  bodies.  Their 

* During  five  years,  since  the  1st  of  October,  1859,  the  new  men 
sirpplied  to  tire  Army  Medical  Service  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom 


numbered  as  follows  : — 

From  Ireland 230 

„ England 115 

,,  Scotland 85 


Those  from  Ireland  have  rapidly  increased  in  later  years. 
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examinations  are  conducted  in  writing,  and  are  in 
great  part  practical.  It  would  be  well  to  consider 
if  our  examinations  might  not  advantageously  be, 
likewise,  both  written  and  practical,  as  part  of  the 
common  business  of  the  class.  Such  a plan  would 
probably  render  necessary  the  aid  of  assistants  or 
tutors,  for  whom,  however,  the  professors  should  be 
answerable  in  detail. 

And  now  as  to  the  student  for  whom  the  last  part 
of  this  lecture  is  intended.  My  young  friends,  it  is 
for  you,  or  for  the  public  through  you,  that  all  these 
arrangements  are  made ; for  you  that  bodies  of'  men 
are  engaged  as  teachers ; for  you  that  museums, 
libraries,  and  many  other  helps  to  knowledge,  are 
provided  in  the  College  and  in  the  Hospital.  When 
such  privileges  are  before  you,  does  not  a serious 
duty  rest  on  you  to  use  them  well  ? The  sooner  you 
admit  and  accept  the  duty  the  better. 

I would  have  you  so  arrange  that  every  day  and 
every  part  of  every  day  shall  have  its  appointed 
occupation.  Set  down  in  writing  a plan  for  the  use 
of  your  time,  how  much  for  one  study,  how  much 
for  another,  how  much  for  exercise ; and  do  not 
once  during  the  whole  session  omit  to  adhere  to  it. 
The  plan  may  be  changed— improved  with  expe- 
rience as  to  the  work  to  be  done — but  still  the  plan 
must  be  followed,  if  you  would  do  well.  Any  such 
arrangement  is  an  undertaking  with  yourself.  It  is 
dishonourable  not  to  keep  an  undertaking  with,  or  a 
promise  to,  another.  So  all  men  regard  it.  But 
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wliat  is  the  breach  of  an  undertaking  with  one’s 
self?  That  is  treated  gently  : an  infirmity  of  pur- 
pose, perhaps,  or  a momentary  weakness.  Ought  it 
not  rather  to  be  called  a breach  of  a promise  to  one’s 
self,  and  a deviation  from  truth? 

Form,  then,  a reasonable  plan  for  your  guidance, 
and  keep  it  as  a duty  to  yourself — as  if  you  were 
fulfilling  a duty  to  another.  It  is  easy  to  be  idle ; it 
is  not  easy,  but  it  is  best  to  be  assiduous.  It  is  easy 
to  spend  time  in  criticising  others ; it  is  not  easy, 
but  it  is  best  to  criticise  yourself.  Control  over 
yourself,  however,  once  acquired  and  kept, — the 
habit  of  doing  systematically  what  you  yourself  have 
judged  to  be  right  once  secured, — thenceforth  and 
for  ever  the  difficulty  is  at  an  end. 

You  will  be  employed  in  the  lecture-room,  in  the 
dissecting-room,  in  the  hospital,  and  in  the  library 
or  your  private  room : your  object  must  be  to  use 
your  time  in  the  best  manner  in  each  of  those  places- 
of  study.  Bear  in  mind  that  he  who  attends  punc- 
tually in  the  lecture-room,  and  even  listens  with 
attention  to  the  instruction  given  there,  may  learn 
but  little.  But  he  who,  while  he  is  punctual  and 
attentive  at  lecture,  makes  notes  of  leading  facts, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  those  helps  to  his  memory, 
writes  out  afterwards  the  substance  of  the  lecture  ; 
who  likewise  reads  a book  upon  the  subject,  and 
adds  the  substance  of  his  reading  to  the  notes ; he 
who  does  so,  works,  and  is,  in  so  far,  a real 
student. 
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One  person  dissects,  or  employs  another  to  dissect 
for  him,  and  reads  his  hook  respecting  what  he  sees. 
He  is  dissecting  and  learning  to  a certain  extent. 
Bnt  another  not  only  dissects  and  reads  his  hook, 
hut  draws  an  outline  of  what  he  has  before  him,  or, 
if  not  skilled  as  a draughtsman,  writes  an  outline, 
and,  in  the  library  or  in  his  own  room,  compares 
what  he  has  done  with  a finished  drawing,  and 
marks  the  difference.  He  also  dissects  the  same 
part  over  and  over  again.  This  person  works, 
and,  in  this  matter,  is  a real  student.  And  as  in 
anatomy,  so  ought  it  to  be  in  histology,  in  physi- 
ology, chemistry,  and  throughout. 

Or  take  the  more  advanced  pupil  at  the  hos- 
pital. He  who  attends  daily,  and  observes  what  is 
going  on,  gains  some  knowledge,  and  is  “walking 
the  hospital.”  Another,  while  he  attends  diligently, 
writes  down  daily  part  of  the  history  of  some  case, 
.and  reads  a special  treatise  upon  the  disease  it  is  an 
example  of,  and  returns  again  and  again  to  complete 
his  history  : he  also  obtains  offices  which  give  him 
the  charge  of  patients,  and  he  writes  records  of  many 
cases  while  in  office.  This  person  works,  and  is  a 
real  student. 

In  reading,  as  in  every  other  form  of  study,  the 
method  you  follow  makes  it  effective  for  your  pur- 
pose or  otherwise.  One  person  spends  much  time 
over  books,  and  yet  learns  but  little  from  them.  It 
is  not  so  with  another.  This  person,  perhaps,  writes 
down  briefly,  in  his  own  words,  the  substance  of 
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wliat  he  reads.  When  he  does  so,  he  must  have 
his  mind  intent  upon  the  subject  ; he  reads  with 
effect.  I attach  but  little  value  to  a number  of 
books  being  read.  A single  book  well  chosen, 
thoroughly  mastered,  its  substance  passed  into  your 
own  mind,  is  far  better  than  many  books  pored  over 
in  the  common  way. 

In  reading,  you  will  often  meet  with  words,  the 
names  of  things,  or  persons,  or  places,  which  you  are 
not  acquainted  with.  You  ought  then  at  once  to  find 
out  the  needful  information  respecting  any  such  word. 
For  this  purpose,  dictionaries  of  words  in  different 
languages,  and  of  technical  terms ; a small  encyclo- 
paedia, if  a larger  cannot  be  had  ; a collection  of 
maps ; these  books  of  reference  should  always  be 
at  hand  while  you  read,  and  should  always  at  once 
be  referred  to,  when  necessary.  I would  urge  you 
to  continue  that  plan  through  life. 

To  know  something  beyond  the  names  of  those 
whose  names  you  meet  with  in  your  reading,  of 
those  who  have  added  to  our  common  store,  is  a 
part  of  the  knowledge  which  distinguishes  a well- 
informed,  from  a scantily  informed  person.  It  is 
a duty,  it  ought  to  be  a pleasure,  to  give  to  them 
willingly  the  tribute  of  our  recognition  and  gratitude. 
To  do  so  from  the  outset  of  your  career,  and  to 
continue  it  as  a habit,  is  not  only  to  acquire  an  ac- 
quaintance with  eminent  men  and  their  labours,  which 
you  ought  to  possess,  but  to  cultivate  that  reverent 
feeling  for  great  or  good  deeds  which  all  ought 
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to  have,  and  which  is  often  their  only  recompense. 
I confess  that  of  such  men  as  Harvey,  or  Haller,  or 
Hunter,  or  others  of  less  note,  benefactors  of  their 
kind,  I never  think  without  reverence  ; for,  in  the 
words  of  a distinguished  writer,  “Grateful  as  I am 
to  the  Good  Being,  whose  bounty  has  imparted  to 
me  this  reasoning  intellect,  whatever  it.  is,  I hold 
myself  proportionably  indebted  to  him  from  whose 
enlightened  understanding  another  ray  of  knowledge 
communicates  to  mine.”  * 

As  to  the  time  which  ought  to  be  spent  in  read- 
ing, it  will  perhaps  be  anticipated  from  what  I have 
already  said,  that  I attach  importance  not  to  how 
long  you  read,  but  how  well.  A fellow-student  of 
mine  allowed  himself  four  hours  daily  for  study, 
besides  the  time  spent  at  lectures,  and  that,  I think, 
a reasonable  allowance.  He  thought  that  he  strictly 
adhered  to  reading  for  that  time.  Being,  however, 
induced  to  use  a sand-glass,  which  was  turned  down 
every  time  and  as  long  as  his  mind  strayed  from 
the  subject,  he  found  that  it  took  nearly  twice  the 
time  to  read  really  for  four  hours.  I would  say  to 
you  there  may  be  no  glass,  no  measure  of  time  by 
you,  nevertheless  the  sand  is  ever  running  down,  and 
he  who  would  really  learn  must  be  quick  to  work. 

In  your  pursuits  there  is  no  room  for  idling  or 
dreaming, — there  is  work  for  the  eyes,  for  the  hands, 
and  especially  for  the  judgment.  The  note-book, 
one  for  each  subject,  and  the  pen,  should  ever  be  at 


* Junius,  in  a Note  after  Letter  69. 
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your  hand  while  listening  to  instruction,  or  reading, 
or  observing;  and  let  nothing  be  written  carelessly, 
or  done  carelessly;  whatever  is  done  should  be  as 
well  done  as  you  can  do  it. 

Lastly,  my  conviction,  the  result  of  long  experience 
of  life,  and  much  experience  of  men,  is,  that  with 
reasonable  ability,  and  resolute  perseverance  well- 
directed,  never  put  aside — in  short,  with  real  work 
real  knowledge  comes,  and  that  with  real  knowledge 
and  character,  a fair  success  in  life  is  certain.  The 
public  wants  all  the  good  service  it  can  get.  Be  it 
your  part  to  build  yourself  up  in  sound  knowledge 
and  skill,  and  be  capable  of  giving  good  service. 

But,  like  every  other  good,  success  may  be  over- 
valued, as  well  as  undervalued.  He  undervalues  it 
who  will  not  pay  for  it  the  labour  by  which  it  may 
be  fairly  won.  He  overvalues  it  who  will,  at  any 
time,  sacrifice  to  it  one  particle  of  honour  or  of 
honest  self-respect. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


I am  unwilling  that  the  statement  of  any  part  of  my  views 
on  Medical  Education  should  go  before  the  profession  without 
the  indication  of  an  opinion  I have  long  entertained  respecting 
the  organisation  of  the  Medical  Schools  in  London.  At  an 
earlier  period  of  my  life,  1 should  perhaps  have  feared  that  the 
proposal  of  any  plan  involving  a change  of  existing  arrange- 
ments, might  be  attributed  to  some  motive  of  personal  interest. 
But  as  I know  that  I cannot  receive  advantage  by  any  change, 
so  I feel  that  the  probable  imputation  of  an  unworthy  motive 
ought  not  to  stand  in  my  way. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  hospital  resources  of  London  are 
not,  and  under  the  existing  system  cannot  be,  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Medical  Education,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  largest  attain- 
able amount  of  good  for  the  Public  and  the  Profession  ; or  so  as 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  Teachers  engaged  in  them.  Those  vast 
resources  are  wasted  by  subdivision  into  parts,  which  are  as 
independent  one  of  another  as  if  they  were  in  separate  towns, 
some  possessing  more,  some  less,  of  the  reality  of  being  com- 
plete schools,  with  bodies  of  fully  accomplished  teachers.  There 
are  eleven  schools  with  as  many  teachers  of  physiology,  of  che- 
mistry, and  two  or  three  times  that  number  of  anatomical 
teachers,  and  so  forth.  The  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the 
hospitals  are,  many  of  them,  engaged  in  the  schools,  as  well  as 
in  hospital  duties,  on  account  of  the  necessity  that  exists  under 
the  present  system  of  forming  a complete  staff  to  teach  the 
whole  range  of  medical  sciences  in  every  individual  hospital. 
Their  energies  are  thus  divided  between  subjects,  any  one  of 
which  would  give  full  scope  for  the  active  exertions  of  the  ablest 
man.  When  attention  is  thus  divided,  it  is  not  possible  that  all 
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the  work  can  be  efficiently  done.  Power  is  diffused  too  widely, 
and  weakened  in  proportion.  Original  research  is  in  a great 
measure  barred  by  mere  failure  of  strength,  and  routine  in  the 
performance  of  duties  is  made  necessary. 

The  primary  object  ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  be,  that  the 
London  hospitals  should  be  organised  as  completely  as  possible 
for  teaching  the  practical  management  of  injuries  and  diseases 
in  all  their  details.  This  is  the  real  aim  and  end  of  all  Medical 
Education.  I speak  designedly  of  that  knowledge  being  the  real 
aim  and  end ; not  those  subjects  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Table 
before  referred  to  (p.  30),  though  these  are  more  or  less  useful, 
or  even  indispensable,  to  the  mastery  of  the  main  subject.  In 
order  that  the  primary  object  should  be  attained  most  com- 
pletely, an  arrangement  such  as  I shall  indicate,  or  some  other 
devised  with  the  same  purpose,  would  be  needed. 

The  course  of  Medical  Education  may  now  be  said  to  be 
separated  into  two  parts,  inasmuch  as  the  examinations  for 
Degrees  and  Diplomas  now  consist  of  two  divisions,  comprising 
respectively  the  elementary  subjects  and  the  practical ; and  the 
preparation  by  the  student  for  each  of  those  divisions  can  be 
made  separately  as  to  time. 

For  the  elementary  sciences,  in  which  the  first  examinations 
for  the  Degree  or  Diploma  are  held,  the  subjects  placed  at  the 
upper  pai’t  of  the  Table  (p.  30),  I desire  to  see  in  London  not 
eleven  schools — a school  at  every  hospital — but  a small  number, 
say  two  or  three.  At  one  of  those  the  student  should  be  occupied 
up  to  the  time  of  passing  his  first  examinations,  when  he  should 
proceed  to  the  hospital,  the  school  of  practical  instruction. 

In  the  hospitals  the  pupils  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  under 
the  direction  and  instruction  of  individual  teachers,  in  the 
same  way  that  they  now  are,  in  a degree  at  least,  as  regards  the 
elementary  subjects ; or  rather,  I would  desire  that  connection 
of  pupils  with  individual  teachers  still  more  completely  earned 
out  in  hospitals.  The  pupils  might  at  first  be  divided  into 
classes  among  the  junior  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  follow 
their  teaching  for  a period,  assisting  in  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  out  patients ; and  proceed  afterwards  to  follow  the  clinical 
teaching  of  the  senior  officers,  and  to  hold  offices  as  dressers,  &c., 
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in  the  hospital  wards.  It  would  be  a necessary  part  of  any  reason- 
able system  that  “ walking  the  hospital  ” should  be  abolished 
altogether,  and  that  the  “ engagements  for  the  week  ’’  should  be 
considered  as  standing  for  every  day  of  the  week  in  the  work 
of  the  hospital — not  for  a single  day.  The  provincial  hospitals 
would,  in  my  judgment,  be  best  employed  as  schools  of  hospital 
instruction  only. 

I am  satisfied  of  the  great  importance  of  young  men  being 
taught  the  sciences  which,  when  well  taught,  train  the  mind  to 
accurate  observation  and  correct  reasoning,  by  the  ablest 
masters.  But  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  such  men,  that 
great  teachers  of  physiology,  anatomy,  chemistry,  &c.,  should 
be  had  in  such  number  as  the  many  Schools  in  London  and  the 
provinces  would  require.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  such  men  should  continue  to  cultivate  and  to  teach  those 
sciences,  considering  how  ill-remunerated  their  services  are  under 
the  present  system.  The  sciences  are  naturally,  almost  neces- 
sarily, soon  given  up  for  those  pursuits  which  lead  to  practice  and 
its  emoluments.  Men  who  might  become  great  masters  under 
favourable  circumstances,  embark  in  hospital  and  private  prac- 
tice. So  they  are  lost  to  scientific  investigation  and  fail  of  the 
influence  which  is  exercised  by  great  teachers.  A better  under- 
standing of  the  value  of  such  men  exists — has  long  existed — in 
other  places,  Germany  for  example. 

If  the  London  students  were  at  the  outset,  and  for  a certain 
period,  assembled  in  two  or  three  schools,  that  which  is  done  in 
foreign  countries  by  a subsidy  from  the  funds  of  the  State  would 
here  be  accomplished  by  the  numbers  of  the  pupils.  I know 
full  well  that  the  teaching  in  some  London  Schools  is  as  good 
as  can  be  found  anywhere.  Nevertheless,  I have  the  conviction 
that  the  best  schools  here  and  elsewhere  admit  of  improvement. 

There  is  this  obvious  objection  to  the  suggestion  of  any 
general  plan,  namely,  that  the  hospitals  are  independent 
governments  which  will  not  agree  upon  anything,  and  least  of 
all  upon  associating  together  for  any  purpose.  Yet  I believe 
that  a general  arrangement,  agreed  to  by  the  medical  officers 
respecting  Medical  Education,  would,  before  long,  be  adopted. 
I believe,  too,  that  the  injustice — deliberate  injustice — of  the 
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recent  medical  legislation  towards  the  London  Schools  and  some 
others,  ought  to  lead  the  teachers  of  the  London  Schools  to 
a better  understanding  one  with  another  for  the  promotion 
of  their  common  interest. 

At  all  events,  I have  made  the  foregoing  statement  in  the 
belief  that  the  interests  of  the  schools  and  the  profession  and 
the  public  would  be  largely  advanced  by  an  arrangement  of  the 
kind  I have  suggested  ; and  that  must  be  my  excuse  to  my 
friends  and  neighbours  for  having  printed  it. 


NOTES. 

— ♦ — 

Note  A. 

The  Medical  Council , with  the  System  of  which  it  forms  a part, 
&c.— Page  6. 

By  recent  legislation  a multitude  of  corporations  of  various 
kinds  have  been  empowered  to  grant  Licenses  to  practise 
throughout  the  empire,  in  addition  to  the  Degrees  and  Diplomas 
they  confei\  Indeed,  every  possible  institution  may  be  said  to 
have  had  that  large  power  and  large  responsibility  conferred 
upon  it.  Under  this  arrangement  the  student  of  medicine, 
while  selecting  freely  the  place  of  his  education,  may  also  after- 
wards select,  in  all  but  a few  cases,  as  freely  the  Examining 
Board  before  which  to  apply  for  the  license  to  practise.  Active 
competition  has  thus  been  created. 

Competition  among  schools  has,  within  certain  limits,  its 
clear  advantage.  But  competition  in  examinations  for  the 
Degree  or  Diploma,  bearing  with  it  the  right  to  practise,  cannot 
be  productive  of  any  good.  Indeed  it  cannot  fail  to  be  an  evil 
— an  unmixed  evil.  The  Examiner,  obviously,  ought  not  to 
have  any  other  consideration  present  to  his  mind  than  that  of 
doing  justice  between  the  public  and  the  candidate.  But  the 
system  recently  brought  more  fully  into  operation  than  ever 
before,  presses  on  many  Examiners  another  object,  namely,  the 
pecuniary  interest  of  the  corporation,  and  in  several  cases,  as 
where  teachers  are  the  Examiners  of  their  own  pupils,  a still 
more  potent  influence,' — the  interest  of  the  school.  Duty  and 
interest  are  placed  systematically  in  opposition.  For  it  is 
undeniable  that  strictness  in  the  examinations  diminishes  the 
number  of  the  candidates  applying  to  any  individual  Board  of 


Examiners  ; and  it  is  equally  undeniable  that  laxity  has  the 
opposite  effect.  In  illustration,  the  fact  may  be  mentioned, 
that  many  of  the  young  men  educated  in  London,  and  desirous 
to  obtain  a Degree,  with  the  title  attaching  to  it,  resort  to 
another  part  of  the  kingdom  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  that 
object.  As  a rule,  it  is  only  the  ablest  and  most  diligent  of 
even  the  London  students  desiring  a Degree  who  appear  before 
the  University  of  London.  The  Examiners  have  no  interest  in 
the  numbers  of  the  Degrees  conferred  by  that  University. 
They  are  paid  quite  independently  of  the  receipts  from  candi- 
dates. It  may  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  that  the  expense  of 
the  examinations  of  a single  Bachelor  of  Medicine  in  London  has 
hitherto  amounted  to  about  £50.  That  sum,  however,  covers 
only  the  Examiners’  fees  for  those  who  are  successful ; and  is 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  scholarships,  medals,  and  all  the 
expenses  of  the  establishment. 

The  fees  paid  by  the  Bachelor  of  Medicine  are  £15.  All  the 
difference  between  that  sum  and  the  proportion  of  the  various 
expenses  with  which  the  Degree  is  chargeable  is  paid  out  of  the 
public  taxes. 

A word  as  to  the  Candidates  for  the  Degree  : — The  number  of 
a single  year’s  students  in  the  schools  of  London  is  between 
300  and  400  ; with  whom  should  be  reckoned,  in  estimating 
those  who  might  annually  be  candidates  for  the  honours  of  the 
University,  the  students  of  the  several  Schools  of  Medicine  in 
the  provinces  ; for  to  them,  as  indeed  to  all  those  prose- 
cuting their  studies  throughout  the  whole  empire,  the  exami- 
nations of  the  University  of  London  are  equally  open. 

From  all  these  sources  the  number  of  graduates  in  a year 
is  24. 

If  there  were  not  rival  Boards  of  Examiners  elsewhere 
conferring  Degrees  after  a very  much  more  limited  inquiry  into 
the  general  education  of  the  candidate,  and  with  Medical 
Examinations  very  different  in  character,  there  cannot  be  any 
reasonable  doubt,  I think,  that  many  more,  at  least  of  London 
students,  would  work  up  to  the  level  of  the  University  of 
London.  Thus,  a great  hindrance  to  one  means  of  improving 
the  profession  is  in  effective  operation.  Thus,  also,  a large  part 
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of  the  good  expected  from  founding  the  University  of  London, 
and  from  the  expense  incurred  in  its  support,  is  effectually  barred. 
And  thus  much  of  the  advantage  which  Universities  might 
confer  on  the  Medical  Profession  is  missed. 

The  Medical  Council  is  indeed  empowered  to  appoint 
Assessors  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  nineteen  Boards  of 
Examiners.  But,  without  staying  now  to  inquire  what 
quality  of  men  might  be  got  to  perform  that  duty,  and  how 
far  they  could  be  effective  for  the  purpose,  I would  submit  that 
the  presence  of  such  persons  could  not  fail  to  degrade  the 
Examiners,  and  more  or  less  the  profession  as  well.  The  plan 
seems  borrowed  from  financial  departments  of  the  State,  much 
more  familiar  to  Legislators  than  the  matters  with  which  we 
are  here  concerned. 

'fhe  subject  will  receive  some  additional  illustration  further 
on.  Meanwhile  a list  of  the  Corporations  authorised  to  grant 
licenses  to  practise  may  be  given. 


England  and  Wales  : 

Population  20  millions, 


' College  of  Physicians. 
,,  Surgeons. 

Apothecaries’  Society. 
1 l University  of  Oxford. 

,,  Cambridge. 

,,  Durham. 

,,  London. 


Scotland  : 

Population  3 millions 7 


College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh. 

,,  Surgeons,  ,, 

Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Glasgow. 

University  of  Aberdeen. 

,,  Edinburgh. 

, , Glasgow. 

,,  St.  Andrew’s. 


Ireland  : 

Population  5|  millions 5 


College  of  Physicians. 

,,  Surgeons. 

Apothecaries’  Hall. 
University  of  Dublin. 
, , Queen’s. 
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Note  B. 

A Council  of  Education  would,  doubtless,  require  that  the  General 
Education  of  the  Student  of  Medicine  should  be  adequately 
provided  for : — 

It  woidd  in  all  likelihood  declare  it  to  be  essential  that  the 
Course  of  Education  and  the  Examinations  testing  it  should 
precede  Medical  Studies. — Page  7. 

While  a minimum  of  general  and  professional  education  is 
fixed  for  an  ordinary  License  to  practise,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  profession  that  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  higher  attainments.  To  Universities  the  profession 
and  the  public  look  especially  for  that  object.  The  Degree  is 
supposed  to  be  conferred  by  the  whole  University.  If  it  does 
not  bear  that  stamp  in  the  extent  of  general  education  attached 
to  it,  the  Degree  is  not  what  it  assumes  to  be, — what  it  is 
thought  to  be.  It  is  rather  the  License  of  a single  Faculty 
than  the  Degree  of  a University.  On  the  assumption  that  it 
involves  a superior  general  education,  a certain  rank  is  conceded 
to  the  possessor  of  the  Degree  ; and  an  unusual  privilege,  the 
License  to  practise  throughout  the  empire,  has  lately  been 
conferred  on  it.  In  such  circumstances,  surely  the  duty 
attaches  somewhere  to  take  good  heed  that  every  Degree  in 
Medicine  shall  be  in  substance  what  it  is  in  name,— what  it  is 
thought  by  the  public  to  be — bond  fide  a University  Degree. 
Moreover,  a uniformity  of  rank  being  claimed — say  in  England, 
for  Degrees  obtained  out  of  England, — and  a uniformity  of 
privilege  being  now  conceded  by  the  Legislature,  it  seems  but 
just  that  a substantial  uniformity  of  qualification,  especially  in 
the  general  education  which  is  thought  to  characterise  a 
University  Degree,  should  be  provided  for. 

The  numbers  of  the  Degrees  in  Medicine  granted  in  a single 
year  by  the  several  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  are  as 
follows  : — 
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England. 


Oxford 5 

Cambridge 7 

Durham 3 

London 24 


39 

Ireland. 


Dublin 22 

Queen’s 25 
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Scotland. 


Edinburgh  . 

. 93 

Glasgow  . 

. 70 

Aberdeen 

f 

1861  . 

. . 107  1 

. 32 

St.  Andrew’s  < 

1862  . 

. . 500  f 

say  30 

1863  . 

. . 580  f 

/ 

1864  . 

10  ' 

225 

N.  B.  — Having  difficulty  in  assigning  a number  to  the  last-named  Uni- 
versity, I have  given  the  numbers  for  a few  years. 


Now,  as  to  the  Rules  for  the  General  Education  of  Medical 
Graduates  in  various  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom  : — 
The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  require  that  the 
candidate  for  a Medical  Degree  shall  have  taken  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  University,  or  that  he  shall  have 
resided  in  a College  as  a student  in  Arts,  and  have  passed 
certain  Examinations  before  the  Medical  Education  is  begun. 
The  University  of  Dublin  requires  of  those  candidates  who 
have  not  taken  the  Degree  of  B.  A.  residence  and  examinations 
in  Arts,  or  examinations  at  certain  intervals.  The  University 
of  London  enforces  a strict  Matriculation  Examination,  lasting 
several  days,  and  embracing  an  extended  course  of  general 
knowledge  before  the  course  of  Medical  Education  begins. 

In  Scotland,  the  Regulations  of  the  Universities  have  always 
presented  a striking  contrast  to  those  in  operation  in  the 
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Universities  of  England  and  Ireland.  The  system  of  Education 
in  the  Scottish  Universities  was  made  the  subject  of  inquiry 
several  years  ago.  A Royal  Commission,  appointed  by  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  composed  of  eminent  Scottish  public  men, 
made  an  elaborate  Report  upon  the  whole  subject  (1831—1837). 
The  subject  of  the  General  Education  and  Examination  of 
Medical  men  is  too  often  decided  off-hand  without  regard  to 
what  has  been  thought  or  done  by  those  who  previously  went 
over  the  same  ground.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  be  acquainted 
with  a serious  inquiry  into  the  whole  matter  by  laymen  of 
high  station  and  ability,  with  the  assistance  of  men  of  eminence 
in  the  Medical  Profession,  will  turn  to  the  Report  and  the 
Evidence  of  that  Commission.  Indeed,  all  who  are  charged  wuth 
any  control  over  the  Regulations  affecting  Medical  Education, 
should  be  familiar  with  that  very  able  Report,  as  well  as  with 
a good  part  of  the  Evidence.  A few  extracts  will  be  enough 
to  give  an  outline  of  the  opinion  formed  by  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners on  the  matter  now7  under  consideration.  And  they 
appear  to  have  been  unanimous  upon  everything  which  bears 
on  the  Medical  department  of  the  Universities. 

Under  the  head  “ Preliminary  Education,”  the  Report  is 
much  occupied  with  replying  to  the  arguments  of  the  Profes- 
sors— thus,  for  instance  : — 

“ The  amount  of  this  (argument  of  the  Professors)  would 
seem  to  be  that  literature  is  a positive  evil  to  the  Physician  ; 
that  it  unfits  him  for  the  habits  and  state  of  mind  which  he 
ought  to  cultivate ; and  that  it  w ill  be  an  obstacle  to  his 
success  in  practice.  .*  * It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  if 

a man  were  to  devote  himself  in  the  manner  stated  to  litera- 
ture and  science,  making  these  the  chief,  or  almost  exclusive 
objects  of  his  pursuit,  he  would  not  be  a good  Physician  : but 
this  is  not  at  all  what  is  intended  ; the  sole  object  being  that 
a Physician  should  have  that  liberal  education  which  is  implied 
in  a Course  of  University  attendance.  By  acquiring  this,  the 
mind  would  be  invigorated  for  any  intellectual  pursuit,  and  it 
could  superinduce  no  habit  disqualifying  for  the  activity  of 
exertion,  or  for  mingling  in  society  as  a Medical  man  must 
do.” 

E 
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* * * “ An  idea  seems  to  be  entertained,  by  persons  of 

great  respectability,  that  the  character  of  the  Universities  as 
Schools  of  Medicine,  is  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of 
Degrees  which  are  conferred  by  them ; and  that  if  any  con- 
siderable extent  of  previous  education  were  required,  fewer 
persons  would  apply  for  them,  Licenses  to  practise  would  be 
obtained  elsewhere,  and  the  number  of  Students  attending  the 
Universities  would  be  greatly  diminished.  But  while  we  should 
not  be  satisfied  of  the  sufficiency  of  this  objection,  even  though 
the  principle  of  it  were  well  founded,  and  humbly  think 
that  it  would  go  far  to  sanction  laxity  of  Examination  in 
general,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  correct  in  principle,  or 
at  all  supported  by  experience.  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
reputation  of  a University  does  not  depend  on  the  number  of 
the  Degrees  which  are  granted  by  it,  but  must  depend  entirely 
on  the  nature  of  the  qualifications  which  the  possession  of  such 
Degrees  implies  in  the  persons  on  whom  they  are  conferred  ; 
and  being  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  we  see  no 
ground  for  thinking  that  by  raising  the  value  of  the  Degree  in 
Medicine  in  the  Scotch  Universities,  we  shall  thereby  lessen 
the  demand  for  it.  On  the  contrary,”  &c.  ( General  Report, 
p.  57.)  The  evidence  of  some  of  the  leading  Physicians  is 
specially  referred  to  in  the  Report  as  supporting,  even  going 
beyond  the  views  of  the  Commissioners  — e.  g.,  Dr.  John 
Thomson,  Dr.  Abercrombie,  Dr.  Davidson  ; and  the  opinions  of 
another  class  of  Practitioners  upon  the  same  subject,  were  well 
represented  by  “ William  Wood,  Esq.,  a Eellow  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,”  and  “ George  Bell,  Esq.,  Surgeon.”  The  Commissioners 
state  their  opinion  to  have  been  “ confirmed  by  every  one  of  the 
eminent  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  not  belonging  to  the  Univer- 
sities, whom  they  examined,  as  well  as  by  some  of  the  Professors 
themselves.”  In  noticing  the  objection  raised  by  Professors, 
the  Commissioners  direct  attention  to  the  circumstance,  that  a 
Medical  Professor  of  Edinburgh  rested  the  defence  of  the  scanty 
amount  of  general  knowledge  required  for  the  Medical  Degree  of 
that  University,  not  on  its  adaptation  to  the  state  of  Education 
in  Scotland,  but  to  the  small  opportunities  of  acquiring  adequate 
Education  in  England  and  Ireland,  from  which  countries,  in  the 
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words  of  the  Professor,  “ a large  proportion  of  our  Graduates 
come.”  (Appendix  to  Report,  p.  188.) 

The  views  of  the  Professors,  however,  prevailed  in  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Universities,  notwithstanding  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission.  Long  after  (1845),  when  legislation  on  the 
subject  was  attempted,  those  views  were  authoritatively  stated 
as  follows  : — In  a series  of  “ Clauses  respecting  Scottish  Univer- 
sities,” which  “the  Medical  Professors  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow” 
had  an  opportunity  of  adding  to  “ the  Heads  of  a Bill  for  Regu- 
lating the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,” — the  rough  draft 
of  the  Government  Bill  then  before  Parliament, — the  following 
propositions  occurred  : — 

“ The  Education  of  Bachelors  of  Medicine  to  consist — 

“ First,  of  an  equal  amount  of  General  Education  with  that 
to  be. required  of  General  Practitioners  under  the  Act. 

“ Second,  of  an  amount  of  Professional  Study  somewhat 
greater  than  is  to  be  required  of  Candidates  for  the  License  of 
General  Practitioners.” 

As  regards  Doctors  of  Medicine: — “The  Examination  on 
General  Studies  to  be  taken  at  any  time  during  or  before  his 
Professional  Studies  as  the  Candidate  chooses.” 

I am  not  aware  that  the  present  Regulations  differ  in  any 
material  respect  from  the  outline  given  by  the  Professors  of 
their  views  twenty  years  ago.  But  the  second  proposition  is 
not,  I believe,  insisted  ou. 

The  efforts  of  one  of  the  Universities,  in  a different  direction, 
should  not  be  passed  over  without  mention  : — 

“ The  Marischal  College  and  University  of  Aberdeen  ” (it  is 
said  by  one  of  the  Professors,  in  a paper  printed  at  the  time  just 
referred  to,  when  Parliament  was  last  occupied  with  the  sub- 
ject before  the  recent  legislation),  “ iu  the  year  1826,  required 
that  no  Candidate  should  be  admitted  to  Examination  for  a 
Medical  Degree,  unless  he  had  a Degree  in  Arts  ; and  having- 
allowed  a reasonable  time  for  intimation  before  enforcing  the 
rule,  the  University  did  not  alter  the  Regulation  till  the  end  of 
fourteen  years,  when  it  was  compelled  to  abandon  it,  finding 
itself  unable  to  maintain  the  Regulation  single-handed  ; and 
it  experienced  the  mortification  of  being  obliged  to  adopt  too 
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low  a standard  of  attainment  in  Preliminary  Education, 
although  in  fixing  on  the  new  standard,  the  University  still 
went  somewhat  above  what  is  demanded  in  any  of  the  other 
Universities  of  Scotland,”  &c. 

* * * “ The  deficiency  of  attainments  of  Medical  Gra- 

duates of  the  Scotch  Universities,  in  preliminary  literary  and 
scientific  Education,  is  a defect  which  a prudent  exercise  of  the 
authority  of  the  Crown  could  most  easily  remedy,  but  which, 
the  writer  has  learned  with  surprise,  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh has  urged  on  the  Government  to  perpetuate.” 
****** 

“ It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  the  taking  out  of  the 
License  should  be  made  imperative  on  every  Practitioner  in 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  legal  recogni- 
tion as  such  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  while  the 
taking  the  University  Degree  should  be  voluntary,  and  that 
every  reasonable  precaution  should  be  adopted  to  insure  that 
the  University  Degree  shall  never  come  to  be  lowered  to  the 
standard  of  the  mere  License.  Nobody  that  knows  the  practi- 
cal working  of  the  Scotch  Universities,  and  is  aware  of  the 
weaknesses  as  well  as  the  excellences  of  their  system,  will 
believe  that  strong  precautions  for  this  purpose  are  super- 
fluous.”— Pp.  2,  3,  4.* 


Note  C. 

A Council  would,  we  may  suppose,  see  that  reasonable  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  Examinations  of  Candidates  for  a 
Degree  or  Diploma  carrying  with  it  the  Dicense  to  practise. 
The  chief  certainly  an  indispensable,  condition  of  which  would 
he  the  complete  independence  of  the  Examiners — their  freedom 
from  all  sources  of  bias  or  partiality  of  any  kind. — Page  8. 

Anyone  conversant  only  with  the  practice  of  Examining 
Boards  in  London  would  be  unable  to  see  the  need  of  those 

* “ Memorandum  of  a Plan,”  &c.  By  a Professor  in  Marisclial  College 
and  University  of  Aberdeen  [Dr.  Clarke].  London.  1842. 
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observations,  inasmuch  as  Teachers  here  have  no  voice  in  giving 
the  Licenses  to  practise  to  their  own  pupils.  It  is  not  so,  how- 
ever, elsewhere.  In  Scotland,  for  example,  the  Professors  of 
the  Universities  (a  single  College  being  in  each  case  a Univer- 
sity) have  always  examined  and  conferred  Degrees  on  their 
pupils ; and  by  recent  legislation  those  Degrees  carry  with 
them  the  License  to  practise  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

This  subject  also  was  included  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  before  alluded  to  ; and,  as  before,  an  extract  or 
two  will  show  the  judgment  formed  by  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners respecting  the  Examinations  for  Degrees  as  conducted 
in  the  Scottish  Universities.  At  page  43  of  their  Report,  the 
Commissioners  proceed  thus  : — 

“ When  the  Candidates  are  examined  by  the  Professors  there 
is  always  the  greatest  risk  that  the  Examinations  will  degene- 
rate into  a mere  form.”  * * “ The  character  of  the  Pro- 

fessors will,  in  fact,  be  engaged  in  the  success  of  the  Candidate. 
Each  will  be  examining  his  own  pupils.  His  eminence  as  a 
Teacher  will  be  interested  in  the  result,  and  the  necessary  bias 
of  the  mind  will  be  to  make  the  Degree  the  reward  of  the 
exertions  and  progress  made  in  the  class.  Higher  attainments 
will  not  be  deemed  necessary,  and  the  Degree  would  thus  soon 
become  merely  a reward  for  eminence  in  the  classes,  without  re- 
quiring greater  exertion,  or  encouraging  greater  acquisitions  in 
knowledge.  We  apprehend  that  any  approach  to  such  a state 
of  things  would  counteract  the  objects  which  we  have  in  view, 
and  that  the  Degree  would  be  so  indiscriminately  conferred, 
that  it  would  never  be  an  object  of  ambition,  or  be  raised  in 
public  estimation.  The  experience  which  has  already  occurred 
as  to  Scotch  Universities  demonstrates  the  truth  of  these 
remarks,  and  affords  conclusive  reasons  for  apprehending  that 
the  value  of  the  Degree  will  not  be  raised,  if  the  Examination 
of  Candidates  shall  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Professors.” 

* -x-  * « rpjie  nature  of  the  duty  of  examining  Candidates 

for  Degrees,  appears  to  us  to  be  very  different  from  that  vhich 
the  Professor  has  to  discharge  in  examining  his  class.  Indeed, 
the  very  situation  in  which  the  Professors  stand  as  instructors, 
seems  very  likely  to  disqualify  them  from  the  peculiar  duty  of 
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examining  for  Degrees,  however  great  their  individual  eminence 
may  be.”  * * “ The  appointment  of  separate  Examiners  for 

this  special  duty,  appears  to  us  to  be  essentially  necessary  for 
the  success  of  any  scheme  intended  to  raise  the  value  and  the 
practical  usefulness  of  the  degrees  conferred  by  the  Scotch 
Universities.” 

Concerning  Medical  Degrees,  the  Commissioners  continue  : — 

“ We  are  of  opinion  that  the  present  system  has  a necessary 
tendency  to  render  the  Examinations  less  strict  than  they 
might  otherwise  be,  and  practically  to  lower  the  standard 
of  qualification  in  the  estimation  of  the  faculty.”  * * * 

“ Although  most  of  the  Professors  in  the  Medical  Faculty 
entertain  opinions  adverse  to  any  extension  of  the  subjects  of 
Examination,  and  are  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
importance  and  value  of  the  University,  as  a School  of  Medicine, 
ought  to  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  the  degrees  annually 
conferred,  an  entirely  different  opinion  has  been  strongly  ex- 
pressed by  all  the  other  Physicians  and  Surgeons  whom  we  have 
examined,  being  persons  very  extensively  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  their  profession.  It  should  seem  to  us  that  the  value  of  the 
degree  must  bear  a proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  qualifications 
required  for  it  ; and  we  have  already  observed,  that  it  does  not 
appear  to  us  that  the  reputation  of  the  University,  as  a School 
of  Medicine,  or  the  number  of  students  resorting  to  it  for  instruc- 
tion, will  be  regulated  merely  by  the  number  of  those  who  may 
obtain  degrees.” — ( General  Report,  p.  G4.) 

The  Report  bears  the  signatures  of  the  Commissioners  as 
follows : — 


RosEBEP.it y,  Chairman. 
Gordon. 

Haddington. 

Aberdeen. 

Melville. 

C.  Hope. 

Wm.  Rae. 


D.  Boyle. 

Geo.  Cranstoun. 
James  W.  Moncrieff. 
John  Hope. 

Tiios.  Taylor. 

George  Cook. 

H.  Home  Drummond. 


The  judgment  of  the  Commissioners  is  but  little,  if  at  all, 
affected  by  the  addition  of  Assessors  to  act  with  the  Professors 


in  the  examinations.  For  when  the  body  of  Professors  is  asso- 
ciated with  say  two  Assessors,  each  Professor,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, has  been  constantly  occupied  with  the  study  of  one  of 
the  subjects  of  examination  in  order  to  teach  it ; and  (in  the 
words  of  the  Royal  Commissioners)  “ the  character  of  the  Pro- 
fessor will,  in  fact,  be  engaged  in  the  success  of  the  candidate. 
Each  will  be  examining  his  own  pupil.”  The  supposition  that 
a practitioner  engaged  out  of  his  ordinary  pursuits,  and  without 
any  deep  personal  interest  involved,  would  be  likely  to  influence 
materially  the  result  of  the  examination  in  a subject  which  has 
formed  the  life-study  of  the  professor,  who  has  a personal 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  candidate,  cannot  be  seriously 
entertained.  Still  less  could  such  a person,  or  any  person,  have 
influence  over  the  examinations  in  several  subjects. 

The  matter  in  question  will  receive  illustration  from  a con- 
sideration of  what  has  been  done,  and  is  done,  out  of  Scotland. 

A few  years  after  the  date  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Scottish  Universities,  a vote  for  an  Address  to  the 
Crown  to  grant  to  the  institution  now  called  University  College, 
London,  a Charter  of  Incorporation,  with  power  to  grant  Degrees, 
passed  the  House  of  Commons  ; and  some  discussion  arose  con- 
cerning the  manner  in  which  the  vote  should  be  carried  out  iti 
consequence  of  two  objections  raised  by  the  Government.  One 
of  these  referred  to  the  claim  other  Colleges  would  have  to  the 
same  privilege.  The  other  objection  was  the  unwillingness  to 
confer  on  Professors  the  power  of  granting  Degrees  to  their  own 
pupils  ; and  this  objection  was  suggested  by  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners  for  Visiting  the  Universities  of  Scotland. 
After  a little  time,  the  Government  proposed  to  establish  a 
Metropolitan  University,  which  should  have  the  power  to  confer 
Degrees  on  the  pupils  of  several  Colleges  and  Schools,  the  Exa- 
miners being  appointed  independently  of  the  teachers  of  any  Col- 
lege or  School.  The  plan  was  objected  to  by  many  of  the  founders 
of  the  Institution,  in  favour  of  which  the  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons  had  been  carried ; but  the  objections  were  not  pressed 
in  consequence,  it  was  understood,  of  a paper  published  at  the 
time  by  the  Professors  of  the  same  Institution.  A short  extract 
from  that  document  will  give  contemporary  evidence  of  the 
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facts  : — “ The  Government  plan  removes  a difficulty  which  has 
been  felt  whenever  the  subject  of  a Charter  has  been  discussed. 
The  Professors  will  not  have  to  confer  Degrees  on  their  own 
pupils.  It  is  right  enough  that  teachers  should  examine  their 
own  pupils,  in  order  to  judge  of  their  proficiency,  or  even  deter- 
mine their  relative  merit  among  themselves  ; but  there  is  an 
obvious  objection  to  teachers  conferring  on  their  own  pup>ils 
titles  of  honour  which  are  to  pass  current  in  the  world  at  large. 
They  are  under  the  temptation  to  lower  the  standard  of  their 
honours ; and  even  if  they  conscientiously  maintain  it  at  a 
proper  height,  they  are  always  exposed  to  suspicion.”  * 

So  the  University  of  London  assumed  the  shape  now  well 
known. 

• Further  illustration  of  the  subject  will  be  afforded  by  the 
practice  in  some  foreign  countries.  In  Paris  the  Professors 
examine  the  candidates  for  Medical  Degrees,  and  the  Degrees 
carry  with  them  the  License  to  practise.  But  there  are  no  rival 
schools  in  France,  and  the  Professors  do  not  receive  fees  from 
the  pupils.  They  are  paid  by  annual  stipends,  independently 
of  the  numbers  attending  their  classes,  or  of  the  examinations 
for  Degrees.  The  system  in  Germany  is  different.  In  Prussia, 
for  instance,  where  the  Professors  are  paid  partly  by  a salary 
and  partly  by  fees  of  the  pupils,  though  there  are  no  rival 
schools,  the  Professor  has  an  interest  in  the  numbers  of  his 
class.  He  examines  for  the  Degree  ; but  the  Degree  is  honorary, 
and  the  Graduate  in  Medicine  cannot  enter  on  the  practice  of 
his  profession  until  he  has  undergone  examinations  by  the  State 
Examining  Board,  and  has  received  a License. 

But,  to  hasten  to  the  end.  Notwithstanding  the  Report  of 
a Royal  Commission,  consisting  of  Scottish  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  character  as  public  men,  appointed 
by  one  Government ; notwithstanding  the  recognition  of  the 
soundness  of  the  conclusions  of  that  Report  by  another  Govern- 
ment, and  their  action  upon  them  in  another  part  of  the 
kingdom  ; the  very  system  objected  to  has  now  been  legalised: 
and  not  only  so,  but  a large  addition  of  privilege  has  been 

* “Address  of  the  Senate  to  the  Council,’"  &c.  Signed,  “Somerset, 
Chairman.”  London  : Taylor.  1835. 


heaped  upon  it  : and,  lastly,  Schools  of  Medicine  in  one  part  of 
the  kingdom  have  had  conferred  on  them  privileges  and  advan- 
tages to  which  several  others  could  prefer  an  equal  claim.  To 
such  privileges,  however,  no  school  can  have  a just  claim. 


Note  D. 

A General  Council  would  in  all  probability  encourage  the  Practical 
Study  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  as  distinguished  from  the  Study 
by  Lectures  and  in  Boohs. — Page  7. 

It  is  known  to  all  practically  acquainted  with  Medical  Edu- 
cation that  a student  may  have  a perfect  knowledge  of  the 
Lecture  and  of  the  Book  upon  any  subject — may  be  able  to  speak 
fluently,  and  to  answer  questions  respecting  it,  even  to  write 
correctly  upon  it,  and  yet  have  no  real,  no  practical  knowledge 
of  the  Thing.  I can  bear  my  testimony  as  regards  Anatomy 
and  Surgery.  For  accomplishing  a practical  acquaintance  with 
Anatomy,  there  is  provision  in  the  Rule  of  Examining  Boards 
as  to  dissection.  But  how  is  it  as  to  Surgery  — the  Art  of 
the  Surgeon!  To  that  branch  of  Medical  Education  I propose 
to  confine  my  attention  here. 

It  will  be  well  to  have  before  us  the  Rules  in  reference  to  it 
of  some  of  those  Corporations  which  confer  Licenses  to  prac- 
tise Surgery — say  in  Edinburgh  and  in  London.  I know  that 
many — nay,  most  of  the  best  students,  work  not  according  to 
the  Rules  of  the  Examining  bodies,  but  in  accordance  with 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  best  methods,  often  under  the 
guidance  of  their  teachers.  Still,  as  it  is  by  Rules  that  the 
Examining  Corporations  act,  these  rules  must  be  noticed  in 
anything  written  upon  the  questions  involved  in  them.  They 
control  the  many.  A distinction  must  be  made  between 
“ Walking  the  Hospital  ” with  the  attendance  on  theoretical 
and  clinical  lectures,  and  the  actual  “ handwork  ” of  the  pupil. 
It  is  upon  the  latter  that  I desire  now  to  fix  attention.  If  it  be 
objected  to  this  distinction  that  the  learner  who,  attending  at 
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the  Hospital,  sees  what  is  going  on,  and  hears  the  clinical 
observations  in  the  wards,  arid  the  clinical  lectures,  will  be  able 
to  do  what  he  sees  and  has  precepts  for,  I would  ask  the  person 
who  makes  the  statement  to  turn  for  a moment  to  any  other 
Art — that  of  Music  or  Painting,  or  even  Weaving  or  Carpentry  ; 
how  simple  the  movement  of  the  hands  and  fingers ; — all  may 
be  described  in  a lecture  with  illustrations.  But  let  him,  if 
unpractised,  try  to  do  for  himself  what  he  sees  done.  And  as  it 
is  in  those  Arts,  so  is  it  in  the  Art  of  Surgery.  Practice, 
much  practice,  early  practice  is  needed. 

The  Regulations  of  Examining  Boards  : — 

The  Licenses  for  Surgical  practice  given  in  Edinburgh  are 
those  of  “ Member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ” and  of  “ Master 
of  Surgery  ” in  the  University.  The  Regulations  for  both  are  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same.  Omitting,  as  before  stated,  Hospital 
attendance  and  Lectures,  the  requirements  for  ensuring  the  prac- 
tical skill  of  the  Candidate  are  these  : — A Certificate  of  having- 
been  engaged  for  three  months  in  Compounding  Drugs  ; one  of 
having  practised  Vaccination  ; and  the  following  : — 

“ That  he  has  attended  for  at  least  six  months  by  apprentice- 
ship or  otherwise,  the  out-practice  of  an  Hospital  or  the  prac- 
tice of  a Dispensary,  Physician,  or  Surgeon,  or  Member  of  the 
London  or  Dublin  Society  of  Apothecaries.” — Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity Calendar,  page  99. 

In  London  the  College  of  Surgeons  (and  it  is  the  same  in 
Dublin)  confers  two  Diplomas — that  of  Member  after  four  years’ 
study;  and  the  Fellowship  after  six  years’  study,  with  propor- 
tionate examinations  in  preliminary  and  professional  subjects. 
In  Edinburgh  the  Member  becomes  a Fellow  by  ballot  only, 
without  a further  course  of  study  or  examination. 

As  regards  the  Rules  for  practice,  the  London  College  requires 
of  the  Candidate  for  Membership— for  with  that  Diploma  only 
we  are  concerned  here — the  following  Certificate  : — 

“ Of  having,  subsequently  to  the  completion  of  two  years’ 
professional  Education,  taken  charge  of  Patients  under  the 
superintendence  of  a Surgeon  during  not  less  than  six  months, 
at  a Hospital,  General  Dispensary,  or  Parochial  or  Union 
Infirmary  recognised  for  this  purpose,  or  in  such  other  similar 
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manner  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  shall  afford  sufficient 
opportunity  for  the  acquirement  of  Practical  Surgery.” 

One  of  the  Regulations  of  this  College,  a permissive  one, 
requires  some  notice  ; and  all  the  more  because  it  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  controversy.  The  pupil  may,  in  accordance 
with  this  Regulation,  spend  the  whole  four  years  of  study  at 
the  School  and  Hospital ; or  he  may,  without  however  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  Lectures  or  the  time  prescribed  for  following 
the  practice  of  a recognised  Hospital,  spend  one  of  those  years 
at  a County  Hospital  or  other  recognised  Institution  under  the 
direction  of  a Surgeon  ; and  that  year  may  be  any  one  of  the 
four  at  the  choice  of  the  student,  or  as  he  may  be  advised  by 
his  parent — in  many  cases  a Surgeon.  The  Medical  Council 
approves  that  arrangement,  but  advises  that  the  first  should 
not  be  the  year  so  spent.  That  is  the  difference  between  the 
Medical  Council  and  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

Now  how  would  the  plan  of  the  Medical  Council  work  1 During 
the  second  year  the  student  passes  the  first  professional  Examina- 
tions. If  he  should  be  away  from  the  School  during  that  year 
he  divides  the  preparation  for  the  Examinations  into  two  parts. 
So  likewise  in  the  third  year  the  student  is  preparing  for  the 
final  Examinations  of  the  fourth  year  ; and  he  will  not  then  be 
likely  to  leave  his  School,  his  Teachers,  his  Library,  and  other 
appliances,  as  well  as  the  atmosphere  of  work  and  preparation. 

If  the  pupilage  is  taken  before  the  attendance  at  a Medical 
School  begins,  the  plan  works  as  follows  : — The  pupil  is  placed 
with  a Surgeon — say,  for  example,  in  a provincial  Hospital, 
at  Leicester  or  Nottingham,  or  in  Wales  with  a Surgeon 
who  has  practice  among  mines.  There  he  spends  two  years — 
some  spend  three  ; and  is  engaged  in  all  the  details  of  every- 
day practice.  If  he  has  passed  the  Matriculation  Examination 
in  time,— and  the  Examinations  arc  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
country — one  of  his  two  or  three  years  so  spent  is  allowed  as 
part  of  the  required  time  of  study.  Or,  more  correctly  per- 
haps, the  two  or  three  years  count  for  one.  Is  the  time  so 
spent  wasted  or  ill-spent  1 I have  lately  had  in  the  Hospital 
two  Dressers,  who  may  each  well  serve  as  the  type  of  a class. 
Both  are  young  men  of  ability,  and  are  devoted  to  their  pro- 
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fession.  To  ray  questions,  as  to  their  early  course,  they 
answered  to  the  following  effect  : — 

S.  came  to  the  school  without  any  knowledge  whatever  of 
medical  subjects  : In  the  first  session  could  not  follow  any  of 
the  lectures,  and  only  learnt  as  much  as  enabled  him  to  under- 
stand and  follow  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  second  year. 

B.  was  three  years  a pupil  of  one  of  the  Medical  Officers  of 

the  Hospital  at  N : Thinks  three  years  too  long  a time, 

and  that  about  half  of  it  would  be  enough  : Learnt  Pharmacy 
well  and  the  Bones  well ; attended  and  assisted  in  all  the  exami- 
nations post  mortem  made  in  the  Hospital ; acted  constantly 
as  surgeon’s  dresser,  applying  bandages,  dressings,  surgical  ap- 
paratus ; and  was  in  the  habit  of  “ putting  up  ” all  kinds  of 
fractures,  as  well  as  of  helping  the  house  surgeon  in  every  way  : 
On  arrival  in  London,  had  sufficient  familiarity  with  most 
branches  of  study  to  go  on  easily  with  the  course  of  instruction  : 
Began  toit  dissect  at  once. 

The  plan  of  the  Medical  Council  would,  I believe,  be  but 
rarely  adopted  ; and  it  would  abolish  a system  which,  when  well 
directed,  works  well.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the 
rule  of  the  College,  a strictly  permissive  one,  allows  the  pupil 
to  adopt  the  plan  of  the  Council  if  he  chooses,  and  only  dissents 
from  that  plan  in  that  it  does  not  compel  him,  or  lead  him,  to 
take  a part  of  his  com'se,  if  he  should  take  it  at  all,  in  one  year 
instead  of  another  ; in  that  it  allows  the  learner  to  adhere,  if 
he  will,  to  the  best  part  of  a practical  method  which  has  been 
more  or  less  used  and  approved  in  England  at  all  times. 

Assuming  that  something  more  than  looking  on  in  a 
Hospital,  or  listening  to  lectures,  is  needed  for  the  student 
of  surgery,  who  is  to  be  engaged  in  general  practice — assum- 
ing that  his  hands  ought  to  be  early  engaged  in  the  work — 
where  are  opportunities  to  be  had  1 The  dresserships  in 
Hospitals  connected  with  schools  can  only  be  given  to  a certain 
number  of  the  pupils.  The  London  Hospitals,  wherever  pupils 
are  in  good  number,  furnish  efficient  dresserships  to  some- 
thing more  than  a third.  Of  the  ninety-three  graduates  in 
Edinburgh  in  last  year,  I presume  that  those  who  had  efficient 
dresserships  in  the  single  Hospital  there,  could  not  have  ex- 
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ceeded  that  proportion.  I conclude,  then,  that  the  County 
Hospitals,  and  any  other  institutions  which  afford  a proper 
field  for  training,  ought  to  be  utilised  as  much  as  possible  for 
this  purpose.  It  will  clearly  be  advantageous  in  a practical 
point  of  view,  at  whatever  period  of  the  pupil’s  course  of  study 
the  training  be  taken. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  contrast  between  the  past  and  the 
present  of  Medical  Education,  as  shown  in  the  retrospect  of  the 
lecture  and  in  these  notes.  A century  ago  all  was  practical. 
Surgical  knowledge  was  acquired  almost  altogether  in  work 
among  patients  in  the  Hospital  or  out  of  it,  with  the  help  of 
the  individual  master  and  with  private  study.  That  plan  was 
abused  ; it  was  carried  too  far.  A change  is  made,  and  the  old 
system  cannot,  according  to  some  minds,  be  left  too  far  behind. 
It  must  be  reversed.  Accordingly,  the  opposite  course,  in 
which  lectures  and  “ walking  the  Hospital  ” are  everything,  has 
been  taken  up  in  some  places,  and  it  is  now  sought  to  force 
it  everywhere.  But  it  is  not  the  attribute  of  wisdom,  while 
avoiding  a fault  to  run  into  the  contrary.  The  best  plan— the 
only  reasonable  plan — would,  in  my  judgment,  be  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  systems.  At  present  the  new  leaven  seems 
to  preponderate  far  too  largely. 

Something  as  regards  authority.  It  will  not  be  irrelevant  to 
mention,  that  of  more  than  eighty  surgeons  in  leading  practice 
throughout  England,  who  gave  their  testimony  as  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  one  course  or  the  other,  all  but  three  decidedly  favoured 
the  practical  method,  so  to  name  it ; stating  it  to  be,  beyond 
question,  the  best  beginning  for  the  study  of  the  surgeon  who  is 
to  be  employed  in  general  practice.  The  fact  may  be  added,  that 
of  more  than  twenty  surgeons  of  London  Hospitals  engaged  in 
considering  the  same  question,  as  nearly  as  possible  all  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  same  course  was  an  excellent  one  for 
the  purpose ; and  a considerable  number  of  those  surgeons  be- 
lieved it  to  be  the  best.  If  asked  why  I have  not  sought  the 
opinions  of  Professors  in  the  Schools,  of  men  devoted  to  science 
and  not  engaged  in  practice,  or  have  not  asked  for  the  j udg- 
ment  of  Physicians,  I would  reply,  that,  however  able  and 
accomplished  such  gentlemen  may  be,  each  in  his  own  line,  they 
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still  can  Lave  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  their 
ordinary  work  ; and  with  all  respect,  I should  consider  myself, 
in  either  case,  as  the  hooks  have  it,  coram  non  jadice.  The 
matter  is  one,  not  of  theory  or  of  science,  but  of  commonplace 
experience. 


Note  E. 

Public  Health. — P.  29. 

The  Legislature  has  recognised  the  importance  of  care  for 
the  public  health,  and  various  useful  measures  have  been  taken  : 
Powers  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  State  ; a Health  Department 
formed  in  connection  with  the  Privy  Council ; Officers  of  Health 
appointed  in  the  parishes  ; and  others.  This  is  a beginning,  and 
a good  one  ; but  much  besides  is  needed. — It  seems  a duty 
that  any  one  who  touches  on  the  subject  should  acknowledge 
the  services  of  some  of  the  able  men  who  have  taken  a part  in 
this  good  work.  How  strong  are  the  claims  to  such  recognition 
of  the  following  members  of  our  profession,  most  of  us  know  : 
Sir  Ranald  Martin,  who  has  done  so  much  for  India ; Dr. 
Graham  Balfour,  the  successor  of  Marshall  and  Tulloch,  in  the 
admirable  statistics  of  the  diseases  of  the  army  ; Mr.  Simon, 
who  represents  our  profession  in  the  Health  Department  of  the 
Privy  Council;  and  some  whose  names,  in  whatever  position 
their  merit  might  place  them,  will  follow  here  those  of  strangers 
to  our  School,  since  the  College  claims  them  for  its  own  : Dr. 
William  Farr,  universally  known  in  connection  with  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Registrar-General ; Dr.  Parkes,  the  Professor 
of  Hygiene  at  Netley ; as  well  as  the  two  Officers  of  Health 
in  our  own  neighbourhood,  Hospital-Physicians  also — Dr.  George 
Buchanan,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Hillier. 
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